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events leads Professor Shailer Mathews to be- 
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The Disciples Publica- 
tion Society is an or- 
ganization through 
which churches of the 


eo 

Publication 

Society Disciples of Christ 
seek to promote un- 


denominational and _ constructive 
Christianity. 

_The relationship it sustains to Dis- 
ciples cogpenegtiens is intimate and 
organic, though not official. The So- 
ciety is not a private institution. It 
has no capital stock. No individuals 
profit by its earnings. 

_The charter under which the So- 
ciety exists determines that whatever 
profits are earned shall be applied to 
agencies which foster the cause of 
religious education, although it is 
clearly conceived that its main task 
is not to make profits but to produce 
literature for building up character 
and for advancing the cause of re- 
ligion. eee 


The Disciples Publication Society 


regards itself as a thoroughly unde- 
nominational institution. It is organ- 
ized and constituted by individuals 
and churches who interpret the Dis- 
ciples’ religious reformation as ideally 
an unsectarian and unecclesiastical 
fraternity, whose common tie and 
original impulse are fundamentally the 
desire to practice Christian unity with 
all Christians. 

The Society therefore claims fel- 
lowship with all who belong to the 
living Church of Christ, and desires to 
cooperate with the Christian people 
of all communions, as well as with the 
congregations of Disciples, and to 
serve all. * °* « 

The Christian Century desires noth- 
ing so much as to be the worthy or- 


gan of the Disciples’ movement. It 
has no ambition at all to be regarded 
as an organ of the Disciples’ denom- 
ination. It is a free interpreter of the 
wider fellowship in religious faith and 
service which it believes every church 
of Disciples should embody. It 
strives to interpret all communions, as 
well as the Disciples, in such terms 
and with such sympathetic insight as 
may reveal to all their essential unity 
in spite of denominational isolation. 
The Christian Century, though pub- 
lished by the Disciples, is not pub- 
lished for the Disciples alone. It is 
published for the Christian world. It 
desires definitely to occupy a catholic 
point of view and it seeks readers in 
all communions. 
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April Wins and Loses 


@ The month of April fell considerably short of the month 
of March in subscriptions to The Christian Century. That 
is not to be wondered at when it is remembered that March 
marked the highest point in a series of four months, every 
one of which outstripped the best month’s record in the 
history of the “Century”. 


q But _— receipts for new subscriptions and renewals 
were nearly double the receipts for April of last year! 


@ Of the readers who agreed to send three new subscrip- 
tions during April but failed to do so, a number have written 
expect to hear from them early in May. 
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Orphans Being Reared by the Christian Woman's Board of Missions at Bilaspur, India. 


THE AGONY OF INDIA 


“The greatest subject empire in the world,” 1,900 miles from tip to tip, either north and south, 
or east and west, its 1,766,000 square miles of territory unsurpassed in fertility, and its 315,000,000 
people, largely of Aryan stock, and so closely akin to their English rulers, unexcelled in natural worth, 
is the saddest of all known lands, having neither the enjoyment of the life which now is nor the hope 
of that which is to come. 

Chere are a few great cities, Calcutta, with 1,222,000 people, Bombay 979,000, Madras 518,660, 
Hyderabad 500,000, but most of the people live in villages and are agricultural. There are a small 
number of native princes and others of dazzling wealth, but the mass of the population is wretchedly 
poor. Starvation is common, millions never have enough to eat, and the majority are ready prey 
for famine or pestilence. They are hedged in by caste, paralyzed by fatalism, and enfeebled by hunger. 

As a sample of the simple elements of their poverty which must pass away with the coming 
of Christian enlightenment, note their 100,000,000 cattle. We have thought of their holding the cow 
sacred as an idle, innocent and amusing superstition. It is a national and age-long calamity. They 
will not eat the flesh of cattle, nor will they sell a cow or ox to anyone else to slaughter, even after 
it is old and absolutely useless. So they not only lose the value of their cattle but have their 
pastures eaten up by aged and idle beasts, to the starvation of the productive animals and of the 
people themselves. 

A Christian teacher here and there, hospitals and orphanages at strategic points, and a few 
Christian women quietly threading their way through the homes, it has been demonstrated, will 
multiply enlightenment, initiative, self-reliance and efficiency among the people until both suffering 
and despair flee away. It has taken a hundred years of infinite effort and patience to open the way 
for India’s healing. But at last the gospel has free course and the Men and Millions Movement 
is to hasten and double our acceptance of our opportunity. 


MEN AND MILLIONS MOVEMENT 
222 W. Fourth Street CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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The Meaning of Mother’s Day . 


MOTHER’S DAY IS RAPIDLY GROWING IN 
POPULARITY. 

The history of the rise and fall of holidays is full 
of significance for social students. The fact that the 
Fourth of July has come into a lesser place in our 
calendar does not imply a diminished respect for the 
forefathers of 1776. It is probably due to the spread- 
eagle oratory of former days, which inoculated hatred 
for England, and because of the growing use of dan- 
gerous explosives. The day failed both as a time of 
spiritual elevation and as a time of pleasure. It will 
not be revived until we find a new way to celebrate it. 
On the other hand, Memorial Day has come into very 
general observance. Fundamentally a day in which 
the soldiers and sailors of the civil war are remem- 
bered, it has at last come to be a day on which all may 
renew the memory of their sacred dead. The appeal 
of such a day is to universal experience. 

The reason Mother’s Day has come into such 
popularity is that it also appeals to the almost universal 
human experience of reverence for elders, of which 
there has been all too little in America during the_last 
generation. America with her flippancy and China with 
her ancestor worship have been at opposite poles. 
China has been nearer the truth than America. 

Not every mother is an ideal mother. The failure 
of motherhood is one of our modern cries. We know 
that parental affection depends for its beginnings upon 
physical contact and service. The child reared by a 
nurse will often give the nurse a dearer place in its heart 
than the mother. Mothers in rich families have often 
missed the deeper meanings of motherhood because 
they have not been willing to pay the price. 

x * 


Motherhood has failed through ignorance. We 
now know that most of the infants that die during the 
summer are but victims of the ignorance of their 
parents, especially of their mothers. Just now we are 
keenly aware of the need of scattering a saving intelli- 
gence through the cities that the annual death list of 
innocents may be curtailed. 

The juvenile court assures us that mothers often 
fail. We are told of girls who grow up without the 
knowledge which would guide their steps aright. One 
by one the functions of the home have been taken over 
by the state, but the state has hesitated to take over 
the instruction of children in the things fundamental to 
the family life. It has seemed that here the family 
should learn to act and not delegate its educational task 
to others. 

It is clear, then, that on the day when the white 
carnation is everywhere in evidence, it is not physical 
motherhood that commands cur reverence. There is a 
spiritual wealth which we associate with true mother- 
hood which is the real source of our enthusiasm. 


It has taken the slow processes of God a long time 
to perfect the beautiful mothers we now have in every 
community. In the long ago men were hunters and 
fighters and loafers. Their kind of life gave them in- 
ventiveness and physical strength and minds that could 
comprehend a wide range of facts. It brought the de- 
fects of an excessive quarrelsomeness, and a lack of the 
finer spiritual qualities. 

Women by the nature of their life were compelled 
to remain in one place and care for their children. They 
were the core of ancient society as they are the leaders 
of society today. In the care of children, they devel- 
oped the graces of kindness and sympathy and in the 
relative seclusion of their lives they had time for medi- 
tation and for the discovery of their own souls. It is 
for this reason that women to this day are more intro- 
spective than men. Their intuition strikes the matter- 
of-fact man of today as something almost uncanny. 


x * 


Our reverence for women is not the result of any 
survival, however. It is in fact a relatively new thing 
in the world. The age of chivalry gave men the roman- 
tic attitude toward the women they were to marry, who 
had previously been bought and sold. In these days 
when so many women live outside of homes, we have 
put a new premium on motherhood. 

We realize that the intelligent, educated woman of 
today who for sweet love’s sake makes a home and fills 
that home with bright-faced children has made a vica- 
rious sacrifice for her loved ones and for the race. She 
is not likely to be known in the circles of artists or lit- 
erary lights. The true mother has become akin to 
Jesus Christ in giving up for the sake of her dear ones. 

Women, however, do not spend all their lives in the 
seclusion of their homes. As the children grow older, 
and the state claims them for most of the day in the 
schools, there is opportunity for mothers to participate 
somewhat in the community life. It is because so much 
of our legislation these days is really community house- 
keeping that state after state has given women the bal- 
lot. When we argue the subject of woman’s rights, we 
most often speak of the single woman “taxed without 
representation.” When we speak of a woman’s contri- 
bution to the state at the ballot box, it is the mother we 
think of most. 

Motherhood has made its chief contribution to the 
life of the race in the field of religion. The Catholic 
has prayed to the Madonna because of his admiration 
of the mother principle in life. The Protestant has 
dared to say, “Father-Mother God.” Since we are sure 
that God is the incarnation of all good, we are sure that 
He not only has the strong love of our fathers but that 
He embodies as well the sympathy and tenderness of 
our mothers, 








EDITORIAL 


PATRIOTISM IN THE CHURCH 


S religion so different a thing from patriotism that 
the church need have no concern for the state in this 
its hour of need? The Jews did not think so in days 

gone by, for religion and patriotism are to be found side 
by side on the pages of Holy Writ and no man can 
separate them. 

Paul, who lived in a monarchical state in the gov- 
ernment of which he had no voice, yet wrote a chapter 
to urge obedience to the higher powers. Even with the 
shadow of his coming martyrdom across his soul, he 
never entered into the spirit of the writer of the Apo- 
calypse. He was not constrained to oppose the govern- 
ment whose citizenship he always prized. 

Those who live under a republic, where the govern- 
ment is “of the people, for the people and by the people,” 
have much more reason than Paul ever had for loyalty 
and patriotism. The church will fail of its duty in these 
trying days if it does not codperate with the state in the 
task of freeing our world from despotism. 

Patriotism has its external symbol. All over the 
nation the flag is found in rather unusual places. It 
ought to be prominently displayed in the church. Sym- 
bols are of importance in determining our religious atti- 
Che civil war veterans recently presented Old 
i flag with these words: 


tudes 
South Church, Boston, with 
“It is presented with happy memories of our comrades, 
d dead; in ever deepening loyalty to our be- 
loved country; in the sure faith that Old South Church 
will continue to be what it has ever been— a prophet of 
freedom of the United States of 


iving an 


the integrity and 


\meri i _ 

which are already at work 
on war supplies making comfort bags and 
distributing them through the Woman’s Christian Tem- 
engaged in making Red 
sense the need of relief 


Chere are many church 
Some are 
perance Union. Some are 
Cross supplies Some already 
funds for stricken families and are getting ready to do 
their part 

The minister in these days has an opportunity to 
make his pulpit prophetic in the midst of our confusion. 
We need the clear word of Christian patriotism. 


A CITY WITH A SOUL 


HERE are many cities in the history of the world 
Yeni h have come to have a well-defined character. 
Sodom stands for iniquity, Babylon for revelry, 
\thens for culture and Rome for power. What do our 
stand for? have lived long 
enough to have a soul, but many have not. They are 
like babies; they do not have character but are only 
candidates for character 
Che aspirations of Chicago reveal the soul of a city 
in the process of being born. It has been known in 
other parts as the city of pork-packers, or the city 
where murder is frequent or the city where municipal 
It is not believed, however, 


American cities Some 


rruption is shameless 
that any of these unfavorable assessments will stand in 
the end makes for the 
higher life of man 
Chicago might almost be called the home of the 
modern social idea. Jane Addams and Graham Taylor 
worked out here for the first time a thoroughly success- 
settlement house. This is indeed the 


Chere is too much here that 


ful model of a 


home of the modern municipal playground and Chicago 
still leads the world in this splendid piece of uplift work. 
The ten millions of dollars invested in south side settle- 
ments alone testify to the humanitarian interest of a 
city which is not yet sold out to commercialism. 

There is something to be said for Chicago as a lit- 
erary center. The old-time glory of Boston may even 
now be slipping away from her. Even Amy Lowell, 
Boston prophet of the so-called “new poetry,” confesses 
that our “Porktown” is in very fact the American 
“hub,” so far as poetry is concerned. The middle west 
has a life all its own, and literary men are arising to 
interpret that life. A group of Chicago poets recently 
published the Chicago Anthology, a collection of verse. 
Chicago is the home of an important art center, as well. 

We have yet to say that this city is in any pre- 
eminent way a religious city. The church of Jesus 
Christ has a challenge in the growth of this miracle 
city. Before Chicago comes to have a soul that is hard 
and materialistic, we should give her a soul that re- 
sponds to religious idealism. 


FREAK RELIGION IN WAR-TIME 


HE present emergency finds us unprepared spirit- 
ually for the things that we face. It is for this 
reason that we are confronted with various kinds 

of reactionary and freak religious tendencies. It is an 
abnormal thing for certain English Episcopalians to 
consecrate the loaf in the Lord’s Supper and then carry 
it around to their sick, saying “Jesus has come.” The 
Roman Catholic with his service of the mass would not 
usually speak so carelessly. 

Every kind of conservative and long-forgotten re- 
ligious practice will find revival in these days when a 
people which has neglected God suddenly finds that it 
needs religion. The millennial interest is undoubtedly 
increasing, fed by the war crisis. The colored people of 
Chicago were recently terrified by the light from a 
blast furnace into thinking that the end of the world 
had come.. People are quoting with unction the words 
of Holy Scripture, “There shall be wars and rumors 
of wars,” without giving the remainder of the verse, 
“but the end is not yet.” It is a time for saying boldly 
that the Christian church of today does not share the 
beliefs of Jewish Messianism. 

The Christian Scientists have been prompt in offer- 
ing to give away (an unusual thing) copies of their 
book, of “Science and Health” to the soldiers. However, 
we do not hear of any considerable number who care 
to trust metaphysical healing to take care of infected 
wounds. Probably legitimate surgical practice will 
score victories in these days when nearly all will admit 
its great value. 

There is also an undoubted resurgence of interest 
in the doctrines of spiritualism. Sir Oliver Lodge’s 
communications, alleged or real, from his son Raymond, 
have been given the widest publicity. With many scien- 
tific minds admitting the possibility of a spiritistic hy- 
pothesis as possible, the commercialized spiritualism of 
our country will reap a new harvest 

Do not the times demand a more aggressive presen- 
tation of the truths of progressive orthodoxy? By ad- 
dresses outside the church, by tract and newspaper 
article, we Should be bearing our witness. 
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A TRAGEDY FOR THE MINISTER 


NE of our exchanges has this terse note: “Hogs, 

$16.05 a hundred ; flour, $14 a barrel; potatoes, $4 

a bushel—preaching at the same old rate.” This 
tells the tragedy of the manse in these days. Children 
are welcome in these households and the children grow 
up in an intellectual atmosphere, hungry for the higher 
learning. When war-time comes and everybody gets 
a raise but the preacher, there is a hidden tragedy. 

If it is true that living expenses have increased fifty 
per cent in this country and in the same period churches 
have not increased the salary of their ministers, it is 
very simple arithmetic to figure out just how much less 
the church is paying than it used to. An elder or a 
deacon who gets more for his labor and his economic 
goods but does not raise his church pledge has in reality 
cut it, for we are living in days when gold has depre- 
ciated in value all over the world. 

Very often the minister would like to speak of his 
needs to the official board, but he is usually a bad busi- 
ness man. He does not walk into the presence of his 
employers like union labor does and demand a living, 
with the alternative of a strike. He makes excuses in 
his mind for the members. He even comes to believe 
that they could not give any more than they do, and he 
goes home from board meeting to plan a new economy. 

There are desperate economies these days around 
the manse, and these economies cost the church a lot of 
money. The bright preacher’s wife who is taken out 
of religious work to slave at household drudgery is one 
loss. The preacher who does without necessary books 
and journals is practicing another fruitless economy, 
one expensive to the church. Shabby children from 
the manse in attendance at the public school reflect upon 
religion in the minds of other children, for this kind of 
asceticism is not understood in the modern world. 

It will help a little to figure things out. A twelve 
hundred dollar church will have to raise to eighteen 
hundred to pay as much as it did three years ago. The 
same ratio applies all the way through. Shall we give 
our ministers a chance to be efficient? 


IMPROVEMENT IN TEACHER TRAINING 


ITH the coming of the educational method, now 

the most important item in the program of 

most local churches, the improvement of the 
teaching force in the Sunday school becomes a matter 
of prime importance. The older teacher training move- 
ment arose out of a perception of the need but it did not 
operate in accord with the best modern pedagogical 
methods. 

Its point of view was to begin teaching lesson mate- 
rial as if the prospective teacher had learned nothing in 
the old uniform lessons. This was an astonishing con- 
fession of the inadequacy of the older Sunday school 
methods. The new teacher training movement assumes 
that the lesson material has come to the teacher in 
large measure in his previous experience in the Sunday 
school. 

The Sunday School Council of Evangelical Denom- 
inations and the International Sunday School Associa- 
tion have prepared a new teacher training course which 
will supersede the previous courses. It will cover three 
years of forty lessons each year. 

The course is built on the needs of the developing 
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child pupil. The science of psychology is given to the 
new teacher and the whole point of view of the course is 
to set the child in the midst and make him the object of 
study. 

The new teacher training work will recognize the 
division of the school into departments, and teachers 
will be asked to specialize in the several departments ; 
so that the church will eventually have teacher special- 
ists just as the public school does. 

The new teacher training material has been syndi- 
cated and each denomination will have an imprint edi- 
tion of its own, after having made any changes in the 
work which may seem desirable. Since there is no 
such thing as Presbyterian psychology or Methodist 
pedagogy, such a course is eminently wise and econom- 
ical. The study manuals are written by experts and 
printed cheaply in paper bound editions. 


~~ NEGRO DEVELOPMENT IN CHICAGO 


HE first house ever built in Chicago was built by 

a negro who had lived formerly in San Domingo. 

Since then, Chicago has become a favorite haven 
of refuge for the black man. Estimates of the colored 
population in this city vary considerably, but it would 
seem conservative to say that there are now 75,000 
negroes here, since there has been a great increase lately 
by immigration from the southern states. Once the 
Pullman company was the the largest employer of col- 
ored labor. Now the stock yards have an even larger 
number. 

The negroes of Chicago have had their own alder- 
man, whose record is none too good. There is a negro 
bank and there are a number of negro real estate houses, 
which do business with the colored people. In the large 
negro section on the south side, one will find negro 
stores, and even where there is white ownership it has 
become necessary to employ negro clerks. In profes- 
sional life there have been a number of doctors and 
lawyers of color. 

While there are all these evidences of thrift and 
self-reliance, there is also the story of the negro’s vices. 
The under-world has developed some of the most vicious 
resorts of the city among the negroes. Gambling is 
a most popular vice and sexual morality is low. Negro 
vice follows the example of the white man’s vice in its 
alliance with low politicians. These influences in Chi- 
cago threaten to turn the negro aside from the fine 
development which he has been making in education 
and thrift. 

Forty-two per cent of Chicago’s negroes belong 
to churches, two-thirds of them to the Baptist and 
Methodist denominations, between which they are dis- 
tributed in almost equal numbers. Their attendance 
at the churches averages better than for the whites. 
There is a diminishing interest in religion for the negro 
of the big city. 

The city mission program of the great cities has in 
the negro a very complex problem and one challenging 
earnest attention. 

The growth of the negro population on the south 
side in Chicago has driven many white churches out of 
business. The old Central church of the Disciples 
stands in the very center of the present negro district. 
It cannot be doubted that other churches of whites will 
be sacrificed to this movement. In some denominations, 
the negroes have secured possession of the old buildings 
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once used by the whites. This would seem to be a 
desirable solution of one phase of the problem. 
The negro needs a better educated ministry. With 
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the level of education in the laity being greatly raised, 
there is need of a colored ministry which will be able 
to interpret the gospel to people of higher intelligence. 


Why I Am a Disciple 


Fifth Article—Minor Reasons 


THEIR RATIONALIST CONCEPTION OF THE 
SPIRITUAL LIFE 


N their way of thinking of the spiritual life there is 
among the Disciples a certain rationalist temper which 
makes my fellowship with them particularly congenial. 
lo claim this rationalist temper as a virtue and an asset 
is somewhat contrary to the style in vogue today in dis- 
cussing religion. It is usually assumed that the farther 
we can keep religion from the rationalizing faculties the 
better it will be for religion. The feeling prevails that the 
rational stands in the way of the spiritual, that the inner 
life of fellowship with God is to be realized in some sort 
of emotion, in ecstasy, in ununderstood rapture, and that 
when reason comes in God goes out. 
Science, according to this view, is incompatible with 
religion 
find churchmen not a few who respond with 
ittacks made by the pulpit upon scholarship, 
upon what is loosely covered by the blanket 


Hence we 
on to the 
upon science, 
rm “higher criticism,” upon the method of education in 
religious work—in short, upon any of the manifestations 
of the quiet, humble, controlled and open-minded determi- 
nation to know and to impart truth. 
fruth, the stuff out of which a firm and rich inner 
lif made, is not the subject matter of popular religion 


ife is made. 
today. It is, indeed, quite a stranger in the revivalism 
which is so characteristic an expression of the religious 
tandards of our time. This revivalism has seized upon 
t emotional | voluntaristic elements in religious ex- 
perie ind seeks to excite them into activity by other 
means than by the quiet impartation of truth to the soul. 


valism is the organized effort to reach the individual 
oul through an artificially created situation. It 
brings to bear upon the individual will the stimulating 
“crowd,” the “crowd” that has been highly 
etized by the an expert called an 
revivalism, so rampant among all evan- 


mass 


ressure of the 
manipulations of 


relical churches today, is the most conspicuous sign of the 


) ebb of real spiritual life in the churches. The more 
ispicuous instances of its success—as for example, such 
work as that of Mr. Sunday, or among Disciples, that 

of Mr. Scoville—do but make more obvious the poverty 

of the church’s inner life lhe more successful it is the 


more disheartening it should be to those who have learned 
it the feet of Jesus that it is truth that makes men free 
Galvanizing the soul is not saving it. Galvanizing a 
community is not saving it. The method of bringing to 
bear upon the individual the pressure of a highly excited 
social situation may be legitimate enough in getting recruits 
for war, or in carrying through an anti-saloon campaign, 
but it is alien and hostile to the infinitely delicate task of 
soul 
is reconstructed and 


econstructing the inner life of the 

lor the inner life of the soul 
nourished by truth, by truth appropriated in the one way 
that truth can be appropriated 
piritual life is spread abroad from soul to soul through 


through intelligence. Real 


the medium of truth, not through the medium of a highly 
charged emotional organization which grips and pulls the 
will into some more or less arbitrary public committal. 
Religion has no affinity with any form or hypnotism or 
artificial sensationalism. In a still small voice it speaks 
of the truth it sees and has experienced, and it patiently 
lays foundations in other souls for an answering percep- 
tion and experience. 
* * * 


Holding to this rational conception of the spiritual 
life, as I do, I find much substantial comfort in the historic 
attitude of the Disciples toward the revivalistic procedure 
and its implications. I am compelled to say “historic” 
attitude because their earlier characteristic attitude has be- 
come obscured and blurred in later years. The Disciples 
have forgotten their testimony and have fallen in with the 
revivalism which in some of its features is of essentially 
the same sort as that against which their earlier preaching 
was a stern and effectual protest. So that the point I am 
making in this article as a reason for my attachment to the 
Disciples lies, as I said at the beginning many of my rea- 
sons would be seen to lie, in the realm of the Disciples’ 
ideals more than in the realm of their actual practice and 
character. Nevertheless, I am confident that as a people 
we have by no means altogether shaken off the rationalist 
heritage which we received from the fathers and founders 
of our movement. And I cherish the hope that it is yet 
possible, and easily possible, for our people to reconstitute 
their evangelistic procedure on a basis that will funda- 
mentally distinguish it from the revivalism which we have 
so carelessly and inconsistently adopted from the practices 
of the Christian churches around us. 

In discussing this rationalist temper of the Disciples, 
| shall confine myself to two points: 

Their rational conception of the conversion experience, 
and their rational conception of the work of the Holy 
Spirit. 

To any one at all familiar with our history the dis- 
tinctive character of our thinking on both these subjects 


is well known. 
* * * 


a 


When the Disciples came into existence one hundred 
years ago, they found a conception of conversion dominant 
in the revivalism of the time which they could not endure. 
In both Calvinistic and free-will churches a highly emo- 
tional and hysterical state of mind was induced in the con- 
gregation by the more or less hypnotic exhortation of the 
preacher. Devices for manipulating the feelings of the 
people, and especially the unsaved, were utilized. The 
“mourners’ bench” was typical of these devices. The un- 
saved were gathered around it and exhorted to pray in 
penitent anguish for God to vouchsafe his pardon and to 
signalize his grace by some token—a vision, a voice, an 
inner feeling of some unmistakable sort. Such a token 
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would certify to the soul that its prayer was heard and 
that its sin was forgiven. The scenes at these mourners’ 
benches were repugnant to the sane intelligence of the 
Campbells, to Scott and, after he became acquainted with 
the Disciples, to Barton W. Stone himself, though his 
earlier ministry partook strikingly of the character of this 
hysterical revivalism. 

These pioneers saw the essential immorality of this 
whole procedure both in its bearing upon the soul and in 
its implications as to the character of God. They saw 
men agonizing night after night, and often year after year, 
at these revivals, assailing heaven with their tears, striving 
for a blessing which came not. They saw many a soul 
turned into the way of cynicism and infidelity as a result 
of its failure to secure the requisite token of God’s pardon- 
ing grace. And they were sagacious enough to see that 
when the “blessing” was received it was subjective and 
quite as likely to be a fanciful illusion as not. To the 
canny minds of these Disciple reformers the thing that 
went by the name of Christian “experience” was a thing 
that belonged in large part in the realm of unreality, and 
they exposed its illusions with scorn and ridicule and 
earnest argument. 

Moreover they revolted at the conception of God which 
this revivalism presupposed. Is God so unwilling to par- 
don that He must be persuaded by man’s groans and 
anguish? Does He hold the soul at bay night after night 
and year after year, refusing to grant forgiveness and some 
clear token of it? The idea was intolerable. Turning to 
the Scriptures these early Disciples found there a God the 
very genius of whose nature it was to forgive man’s sins. 
Why should He wait when man penitent and broken be- 
seeched Him for grace? And why should man be kept 
waiting in anguish for a sign if God is so willing to save? 

Their answer to these questions came like a shaft of 
light from the Scriptures themselves. They saw that sal- 
vation or conversion involved not alone the pardoning 
grace of God, but the fulfillment of certain conditions by 
man, conditions which were within the power of man’s 
intelligence clearly to know and of his will promptly to 
perform. Those conditions through which God’s forgive- 
ness is mediated to the soul of man are: faith in Jesus 
Christ, repentance for sin, and baptism into the body of 
Christ. With this insight, these reformers declared that 
though they would not abate in any degree the penitent 
soul’s contrition for its sin, nevertheless when the soul had 
faithfully fulfilled these conditions of pardon it had the 
right to go forward rejoicing, assured by faith—not by 
some token of the senses—that sin was washed away. 


* * * 


With what eagerness they proclaimed this new-found 
gospel! It was indeed a gospel, the tidings of good news 
brought to thousands of souls seeking God and knowing 
not why they could not find Him, and to thousands of 
Christians who felt the uncertainty of the sign they had 
regarded as a token of God’s forgiveness and in whose 
hearts the question of their acceptance with God was, 
therefore, forever being raised with haunting fear. To 
such souls the idea of performing the simple conditions of 
pardon and leaving the pardoning act with God came like 
a revelation from heaven, dispelling their gloom and de- 
spair and chasing the shadows away from their hearts. 
Having fulfilled the conditions God himself had set down, 
they saw that it would be essential infidelity to doubt that 
God had forgiven their sin and sheer sacrilege to ask Him 
for a sign. 
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The contrast between the prevalent conception of 
conversion and the new doctrine taught by the Disciples 
was the contrast between the superstitious and the rational, 
between the magical and the practical, between the super- 
natural and the psychological. The Disciples brought the 
conversion experience into the realm of the psychological 
where it could be controlled by practical action and 
checked up, so to speak, by the sanctions of reason. To 
the confirmation of their position modern scientific psychol- 
ogy brings its testimony in a fashion that further enriches 
the earlier Disciple view, but without invalidating any 
essential feature of it. 

The full force and illumination of this rationalist and 
practical conception of conversion cannot be grasped by 
our generation because we are so unacquainted with the 
neurotic and superstitious procedure which it has now 
almost entirely displaced. With the coming of Mr. Moody 
and Henry Drummond, the conception of conversion as 
waiting on nothing but the acceptance by the soul of the 
conditions through which alone God’s pardon may be 
mediated, was carried into the evangelism of all the 
churches. In theory it obtains everywhere today, save in 
the most unprogressive communities, though the revival- 
istic concomitants of the old superstition still remain in the 
evangelical churches and have been taken over, sad to say, 
in large measure by Disciples themselves. 


* * * 


II. 


Closely akin to the conversion superstition against 
which the Disciples historically revolted, was the equally 
repugnant conception as to the manner of working of 
the Holy Spirit. In the revivalism of the time it was as- 
sumed that the Spirit operated arbitrarily, touching this 
soul into life and leaving that soul dead in its sins. This 
conception, of course, was theoretically related to Calvinis- 
tic theology, but practically it obtained in free-will circles 
as well. 

Moreover, the Spirit operated directly upon the soul— 
and it was against this view, with all its inherent and ac- 
companying obscurantism, that the rationalist temper of 
the Disciples asserted itself in a fashion which I am anxious 
to see them revive against similar forms of obscurantism 
in our own day. 

The attack of the Disciples upon the prevailing con- 
ception of the Holy Spirit’s activity had the effect of 
rationalizing that conception. Mr. Campbell, following the 
psychology of John Locke, in which he had been brought 
up and which underlay his whole theological system, taught 
that there was no such thing as the direct operation of the 
Holy Spirit upon the soul, but that He touched the soul 
through the truth, that He was mediated to the soul 
through intelligent perception. This doctrine, of course, 
excited the wildest opposition among the orthodox saints. 
The whole gamut of heretical epithets was drawn upon for 
characterization of these innovators. They were called 
Unitarians, infidels, “rationalists,” unspiritual. It was 
said that they denied the existence of the Holy Spirit be- 
cause they refused to accept the doctrine of His arbitrary 
and direct operation. 

Probably no doctrinal point of view adopted by the 
fathers of the Disciples’ reformation excited such hostile 
reaction in orthodox circles as did this. And probably 
no doctrinal point of view brought more comfort and light 
to the thousands of men and women who came under the 
sway of these reformers. 
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The position they assumed was a very difficult one 
to maintain in the face of a type of spiritual life which 
thrived on obscurantism, which was happier in the dark 
than in the light, which assumed that God abides where 
things are not understood and that He takes his departure 
from things that are understood. It is not to be wondered 
at, therefore, that some of the pioneer Disciples were driven 
into rationalism of a very abstract and wooden type. Asked 
to define what they meant by the “truth” through which the 
Holy Spirit operates, they were often caught in the trap 
of defining it in terms of the mere letter of Seripture, or 
in the legalistic terms of the evidence supporting the his- 
toric facts of Christianity. The Holy Spirit’s operation 
was, therefore, restricted to those to whom the Bible had 
been given, or at most to those who had had a chance to 
weigh the evidence furnished by Scripture to prove the life, 
death and resurrection of our Lord. 

his unspiritual rationalism, legalistic and literalistic, 
could not defend itself against the charge that it kept the 
Holy Spirit imprisoned within a book. To Disciples them- 
selves, recoiling from the imputation of holding to such a 
grotesque view, the vital and spiritual construction of the 
rationalist conception with which they started soon suf- 
fered eclipse. The rich possibilities of their rationalism, 
once the term “truth” is properly defined, seem to have 
gone unregarded. The Disciples—at least those of the 
main body—fell in with the traditional ways of thinking 
about the Holy Spirit, and though the popular nomen- 
clature is somewhat awkward in their mouths, it is used 
for the lack of a better. 


[ cannot help wondering what mighty differences it 
would have made in Disciples’ history and in that of the 
\merican church had our people grasped and developed 
in spiritual and vital terms the rationalist position taken 
by Alexander Campbell. 

It would have kept us free from the obscurantism 
taken on from other Christian groups, 


The Beauty 


which we have 
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taken on more or less unwittingly, probably from a good- 
natured desire born of our fundamental passion for Chris- 
tian unity to share as much as possible in common with 
our brethren of many names. 

Had we clung consciously to this rationalist point of 
view, we would have been kept perennially asking the soul’s 
great question, What is truth? What is the truth that 
makes men free, the truth lacking which the inner life is 
dull and hollow and impotent? What is the truth through 
which the Holy Spirit is mediated to our hearts to make 
His home with us? Had we kept explicit the character- 
istic attitude of our fathers toward this whole matter, we 
Disciples could have had today a much more positive 
religious message than we are now conscious of having; 
a message which would stand in sharp contrast to the 
obscurantist unreality of much that passes for religious 
truth. 

Moreover, with such a message, addressed to the 
intelligence of men, we would have developed from our 
own earlier and characteristic method of propaganda an 
evangelism of dignity and sanity, appealing to the emotional 
through the rational side of the soul, and thus producing 
results continually in the stern realm of character. Such 
an evangelism would be more akin to a great system of 
lectureships than to the mesmeric revivalism with which 
our propaganda has been corrupted. The evangelist would 
be among the most honored of the churches’ servants, in- 
stead of as now an object of apology. 

I wish we Disciples had kept on in the way we started. 
I wish we had developed our evangelism from tne rational- 
ist Campbell-Scott root instead of from the more revival- 
istic Barton W. Stone root. 

And yet my confidence in the reemergence and domi- 
nance of that sane rationalism which the Campbells illus- 
trated is growing with the years. Instead of being 
apologetic for such a heritage, it is my deep desire to see 
the Disciples of Christ appropriate it as one of the richest 
and most fertile of their spiritual assets. 


CHARLES CLAYTON Morrison. 


of the Bible 


Seventeenth Article of the Series on the Bible 


By Herbert L. Willett 


NE of the most learned and eloquent of American 
() preachers of a former generation wrote of the 

Bible in these words: “This wonderful collection 
of works has taken such a hold upon the life of man as 
no other. The literature of Greece, which goes up like 
incense from the land of temples and heroic deeds, has not 
half the influence of this book from a nation alike despised 
It is read on a Sabbath in 
all the ten thousand pulpits of our land. In all the temples 
of Christendom is its voice lifted up week by week. The 
sun never sets on its gleaming page. It goes equally to 
the cottage of the plain man and the palace of the king. 
It is woven into the literature of the scholar and colors 
the talk of the street. Some thousand famous writers come 
up in this century to be forgotten in the next. But the 
silver cord of the Bible is not loosed nor its golden bowl 
broken as time chronicles his tens of centuries passed by. 
The dross is piled in 


in ancient and modern times 


Time sits as a refiner of metals. 


heaps, but the pure gold is reserved for use, passes into 
the ages, and is current a thousand years hence as well as 
today. Some of the greatest of human institutions seem 
built on the Bible. Such things will not stand on heaps of 
chaff, but on mountains of rock.” 

The Bible is the most influential of books. Doubtless 
within the circle of their devotees other books might claim 
a more intense loyalty, as the Koran among the Moslems, 
or the teachings of Confucius among the Chinese. But 
in the breadth and significance of its influence, not only 
upon its own adherents but upon the much wider world of 
its outreaching control, the Bible leads all other holy books. 
From the beginnings of its history, tribes and nations that 
hardly knew of its existence were unconsciously brought 
under its spell by contact with its interpreters. And out 
into the regions far beyond the Christian frontiers today 
its line is going and its words are repeated. 
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INFLUENCE UPON LAW 


Upon law and government it has exerted such an influ- 
ence as no other book. If the Laws of Hammurabi, com- 
piled in ancient Babylon, went far in their effect upon the 
political institutions of later civilization, including the 
Mosaic legislation, the institutes of Greece, and the Twelve 
Tables of Rome, even more significant has been the influ- 
ence of biblical ethics and government upon the nations 
that came within their reach. The first great recodifica- 
tion of Roman law was made by Justinian, and was shaped 
throughout after the form of biblical institutions. Upon 
that foundation rests the constitution of nearly every 
European state. The Puritans of England very nearly 
approached what to them seemed the ideal political pro- 
gram—the substitution of the Hebrew codes for all exist- 
ing laws. When the fathers of the Massachusetts Bay 
Colony organized their little state, they decided, naively 
but quite seriously, to take the Bible as their constitution, 
“until they had time to frame a better one.” And no one 
need be told of the influence which the teachings of the 
prophets and of Jesus are exerting upon governmental 
policies in progressive lands on both sides of the oceans. 
The passion for social righteousness, democracy, industrial 
liberty, universal education, equal suffrage, child welfare, 
civic purity and international brotherhood are all inspired 
by the Bible. The reformatory movements, which have 
removed much of the blight of inhumanity to children, 
women, criminals, and animals, of intemperance, and the 
social vices that gnaw at the vitals of the world, owe their 
inception and progress to the same book. 

INFLUENCES UPON ART 

In the domain of art the Bible is likewise the most 
influential of books. It erected the temples which were 
the glory of the Hebrew race and the pride of every Jewish 
heart. It changed Roman basilicas into Christian churches, 
and set a new type of architecture, which prevailed for a 
thousand years. It inspired the gothic cathedral, whose 
ascending arches and spires are symbols in stone of the 
heavenward-climbing spirit of worship. And it is taxing 
the resources of designers and builders at this moment to 
keep pace with the advancing needs of churches for suit- 
able sanctuaries. 

The best sculpture of the ages has been the product 
of genius inspired by the Bible. From Michael Angelo’s 
“Moses” to Thorwalden’s “Christ” the noblest creations 
in marble and bronze have celebrated the supreme char- 
acters of the Scriptures. The masterpiece of non- 
Christian art was the Laocoén group of the old Rhodean 
sculptors, buried for centuries on the sides of the Esquiline 
Hill, and now the pride of the Capitoline at Rome. It tells 
the story of the priest of Apollo who with his sons was 
crushed in the folds of the two serpents that came up from 
the deep. It is the symbol of the suffering race, caught 
in the embraces of the twin monsters, sin and suffering. 
It is the picture of the heathen world, without the hope 
which the Bible has brought. It is the portrayal of the 
long struggle, the sublime despair, the wild and weary 
agony of man. Christian sculpture depicts no such 
tragedies. Its master figures are the heroes who win, the 
saints who minister, and the little children who rejoice. 

To the painters of all the centuries the Bible has 
furnished the subjects of a thousand canvasses. This was 
in part due to the fact that the churches were the chief 
patrons of art in its first days. It was also true that 
both the artists and their audiences were more familiar 
with biblical scenes and incidents than with those drawn 
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from any other literature. But this was not the chief 
reason. The greatest artists have always been interpreters 
of the moral life. No one can be a really great artist who 
lacks the fundamental quality of moral and religious 
earnestness. And such men have always found the best 
material for their messages in the biblical narratives. If it 
is true that the earliest painters, like Cimabue, Fra 
Angelico and Raphael, were limited in their subjects by 
the religious conventions of their age, those limitations 
have long since passed away. And still thé great artists 
find their inspiration in the Bible, as one is assured by 
Munkaczy’s “Christ Before Pilate,” Bougereau’s “Ma- 
donna,” and Sargent’s “Prophets.” 

And for the best music of the ages, it can hardly be 
questioned that it has found its suggestions and impulses 
in the Scriptures. The great hymns have been for the 
most part transcripts of biblical utterances. The. majestic 
music of the church, with its rolling anthems and its 
Gregorian chants, has been the work of the Christian spirit. 
The oratorios like Haydn’s “Creation,” Handel’s “Elijah” 
and “Messiah” are musical paraphrases of biblical themes. 
And even the best of the operas are profoundly religious, 
though their subjects may be secular, as witness Saint 
Saens’ “Samson,” and Wagner’s “Parsifal.” 


INFLUENCES UPON LITERATURE 


But more than in any other manner, the Bible has 
spread its influence through the common speech of the 
world, and has shaped both the ideas and the phrasing of 
the greatest literature. In whatever lands versions of the 
Scriptures have been possessed, they have become to large 
extent the standard of literary expression. We are best 
able to appreciate this fact in the field of our English 
tongue. The greatest works in the language reveal the 
influence of the Bible. Chaucer, at the dawn of the day 
of English letters, shows the profound effect which the 
Bible had upon his thinking and poetry. Spenser’s “Faery 
Queene” is really a biblical allegory. Everyone is familiar 
with the extent to which Shakespeare employs the Bible 
in the plays. This is well set forth in Bishop Wordsworth’s 
volume on “Shakespeare and the Bible,” where citations 
are given at length, and the statement is made that his 
works contain more than five hundred and fifty biblical 
allusions, and that not one of the thirty-seven plays is with- 
out some such reference. One recalls many passages, like 
the words of Adam to Orlando in “As You Like It”: 


“He that doth the ravens feed, 
Yea, providently caters for the sparrow, 
Be comfort to my age.” 
Many times in “The Merchant of Venice” the reader is 
reminded of the poet’s familiarity with the Scriptures. 
And the speech of the king in the opening of “Henry IV” 
is an example of scores of references. Henry wishes to go 
on the crusade, 
“To chase the pagans in those holy fields, 
Over whose acres walked those blessed feet, 
Which fourteen hundred years ago were nailed 
For our advantage to the bitter cross.” 

Milton’s majestic poems, both the “Paradise Lost” and 
its great sequel, are but the artistic transcript of Old and 
New Testaments respectively, and so constant is the biblical 
and classical reference and phrasing that they seem like 
some gorgeous fabric elaborately embroidered with the 
literary wealth of the ages. Byron, although he was one 
of the apostles of revolt against the conventions of a 
Christian order, yet shows frequently the influence of the 
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Bible upon his writing, not alone in the beautiful “Hebrew 
Melodies,” which cover so many episodes of biblical story, 
but as well in much else that he wrote. And even Shelley, 
who proudly subscribed himself an atheist, could not avoid 
the forms of biblical speech, as when he says of some of 
the literary men of the past: “Their errors have been 
weighed and found to have been dust in the balance; if 
their sins were as scarlet, they are now white as snow; 
they have been washed in the blood of the mediator and 
redeemer, Time.” 

Wordsworth’s writings are saturated with biblical 
ideas and expressions. Matthew Arnold shares with 
Swinburne and Rossetti the impress of the Bible. Long- 
fellow, Lowell and Whittier make evident the place the 
same book had in their education. R. L. Stevenson, Kip- 
ling and Stephen Phillips display a like acquaintance with 
Scripture. Readers of George Eliot’s “Adam Bede,” 
Thackeray's “Newcomes” and Dickens’ “Tale of Two 
need not be told that these authors knew their 
Bibles. Scott, Hawthorne and Walt Whitman, strangers 
in all else, meet on the common ground of the Hebrew 
writings. Ruskin, the acknowledged mastér of English 
prose style, says, “Whatever I have done in my life has 
simply been due to the fact that when I was a child my 
nother daily read with me a part of the Bible, and daily 
made me learn a part of it by heart.” And with this Daniel 
Webster agrees when he says, “If there be anything in 
my style or thought to be commended, the credit is due 
to my kind parents in instilling into my mind an early love 


of the Scriptures.” 


Cities” 


GREAT WRITERS 


Emerson, both in his essays and poetry, makes fre- 
quent use of biblical ideas and sentences. And his great 
contemporary and friend, Carlyle, shows the same influ- 
For example, in “Past and Present” there is an 
extended simile drawn from the story of Gideon in the 
Book of Judges: “In very truth, for every noble work 
the possibilities will lie diffused through Immensity; in- 
articulate, undiscoverable except to faith. Like Gideon 
thou shalt spread out thy fleece at the door of thy tent; 
ee whether under the wide arch of Heaven there be any 
bounteous moisture, or none. Thy heart and life-purpose 
hall be a miraculous Gideon’s fleece, spread out in silent 
appeal to Heaven; and from the kind Immensities, what 
from the poor unkind Localities and town and country 


ence 


Parishes there never could, blessed dew-moisture to suffice 
thee shall have fallen.” Lord Macauley may well be 
ranked among the most distinguished of English writers, 


and great numbers of Scriptural allusions might be chosen 
from his writing, of which the following may be given: 


If the English Jews really felt a deadly hatred to England, 


if the weekly prayer of their synagogues were that all the 
curses denounced by Ezekiel on Tyre and Egypt might fall 
on London, if, in their solemn feasts, they called down 


blessings on those who should dash our children to pieces on 
the stones, still, we say, their hatred to their countrymen 
would not be more intense than that which sects of Christians 
have often borne to each other.” (Civil Disabilities of the 
Jews } 

“He did not perceive that, though St. Paul had been 
courged, no number of whippings however severe, will of 
themselves entitle a man to be considered as an apostle.” 
(Sadler's Refutation Refuted.) 

“We laughed at some doggerel verses which he cited, and 
which he never having seen them before, suspected to be his 
own. We are now sure that, if the principle on which Solomon 
decided a famous case of filiation were correct, there can be 
no doubt, as to the justice of our suspicion.” (Idem.) 


The frequent use of Scripture words and illustrations 
by Tennyson is familiar to all students of this favorite 
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among the poets of our language. Professor Cook has 
compiled a volume of nearly a hundred pages filled with 
biblical allusions and phrases from Tennyson. These run 
all the way from brief allusions, like “Aramathean Joseph” 
in the “Holy Grail,” to such passages as this from 
“Locksley Hall”: 
“Follow light and do the right—for man can half control his 
doom— 

Till you find the deathless angel seated in the vacant tomb.” 
Hardly less sensitive to the Bible, though less given to 
quotation, was Browning. But in many beautiful lines his 
knowledge of the Book is shown, as in these from “By 
the Fireside” : 

“Think, when our one soul understands 

The great Word which makes all things new, 
When earth breaks up, and heaven expands, 


How will the change strike me and you 
In the house not made with hands?” 


INFLUENCE UPON CHARACTER 


The supreme influence of the Bible, however, has been 
exerted upon character. As Coleridge says: 

“In the Bible there is more that finds me than I have 
experienced in all other books put together; the words of the 
Bible find me at greater depths of my being; and whatever 
finds me brings with it an irresistible evidence of its having 
proceeded from the Holy Spirit.” 


John Selden, an illustrious English publicist, wrote: 


“I have surveyed most of the learning that is among the 
sons of men, yet at this moment I can recall nothing in them 
on which to rest my soul, save one from the sacred scriptures, 
which rises much on my mind. It is this: ‘The grace of God, 
which bringeth salvation, hath appeared unto all men.’” 


And William Wilberforce, the emancipator, has said: 


“I never knew happiness until I found Christ as a savior. 
Read the Bible. Read the Bible. Through all my perplexities 
and distresses I never read any other book, I never knew the 


want of any other.” 
To this sentiment our own great liberator adds his testi- 


mony. Lincoln writes: 


“Take all of this Book upon reason that you can and the 
balance on faith, and you will live and die a better man.” 

The four men who stood nearest to the outgoings of 
human liberty and progress were John Wyclif, the 
translator of the Bible; John Hus, the martyr who died to 
vindicate its right to be studied ; Johannes Gutenburg, who 
first printed it, and Martin Luther, who made it the theme 
of his preaching. The Bible is the Magna Charta of human 
liberty ; the Declaration of Independence from the oppres- 
sion of ignorance and superstition ; the Emancipation Pro- 
clamation of the soul of man. John Stuart Mill says: “The 
most important point in the history of liberty was the cross 
of Christ.” Queen Victoria said of the Bible, to a visitor 
from across the sea: “That Book is the secret of Eng- 
land’s greatness”; and Andrew Jackson pointed to a copy 
of the Scriptures as he remarked to a European states- 
man, “That Book, sir, is the rock on which the republic 
rests.” William Henry Seward uttered only a mild state- 
ment of the truth when he said: “The whole hope of 
human progress is suspended on the ever-growing influ- 
ence of the Bible.” And John Marshall, our first great 
chief justice, affirms: 

“If we abide by the principles taught in the Bible our 
country will go on prospering and to prosper; but if we and 
our posterity neglect its instructions and authority no man 
can tell how sudden a catastrophe may overwhelm us and 
bury all our glory in profound obscurity.” 
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Shall History Repeat Itself? 


The universal feeling prevailing in Lexington, Ky., concerning the charges recently made against five 
professors of Transylvania College of the Bible is reflected in the following editorial from the Lexington 
Herald, which paper is the leading journal of the home town of the college. It is a cheering report that 
comes to the effect that every Disciples’ church in Lexington has passed strong resolutions, expressing un- 
qualified approval of the five men upon whom the recent attack was made. 


and leave out of it the story of 

Transylvania College would be 
like writing a story of English litera- 
ture and leaving out of it the name 
of Shakespeare. It was the first in- 
stitution of learning established west 
of the Allegheny mountains. It was 
the pride of those who founded the 
city. It drew its support from men 
of all creeds and nationalities. Those 
who founded the city and gave it 
course and direction believed the 
most potent factor in its upbuilding 
and in the upbuilding of the com- 
munity was this seat of learning 
which has been established in its 
midst. It had for its patrons and 
benefactors men of every walk and 
station in life, from President Wash- 
ington down to the humblest artisan. 


T O write a history of Lexington 


“aA SHADOW HAS FALLEN” 


As the earliest seat of Western 
learning it turned from its class 
rooms some of the most prominent 
men that have appeared in any of 
the several walks of life, whether in 
medicine, law, politics, religion or 
literature. The nation would have 
suffered an irretrievable loss had 
there been eliminated from its de- 
velopment those who may be num- 
bered among the alumni of this time- 
honored seat of learning. What it 
once was to Lexington it has recent- 
ly bid fair to again be. But across 
its line of progress there has recently 
fallen a shadow, let us trust only a 
shadow, that might, if not arrested 
by the manly courage and broad- 
mindedness of those having it in 
charge, result in permanently im- 
pairing the work that has been con- 
ducted so successfully for the past 
several years. 


A HIGH TIDE FOR THE INSTITUTION 


In repeating itself, history is no 
respector of persons. Transylvania 
College never had a more consistent 
and disinterested friend than Henry 
Clay. At the close of the second 
war with England the school had de- 
clined in influence and personal 
worth, to such an extent that those 
who had its future welfare at heart 
sought some means of extricating it 
from what seemed a certain decline. 
In the year 1818, largely through the 
influence of Mr. Clay, Dr. Horace 
Holley, an Eastern collegiate, was 
chosen for president. There was not 
at the time an abler college president 
in all America. Under his manage- 
ment the institution took on a re- 


newed vigor. From an uncertain 
and meager existence the attendance 
increased to such an extent that in 
a few years it numbered among its 
students representatives from nearly 
every state in the West and South. 

Into the work of this great man, 
however, there came the shadow of 
dogmatic intolerance. A Unitarian 
in his private belief, but in no way 
connected with his college work, all 
of the orthodox churches, so styled, 
sought to have him removed because 
he did not believe as they believed. 
Immersed in the great work he had 
undertaken, broad-minded, liberal 
and tolerant in all his personal re- 
lations, to find his work threatened 
with destruction because of his own 
beliefs, wholly disassociated with his 
life work, great-minded man that he 
was, he felt the necessity of with- 
drawing from a community that 
would for this reason withhold its 
support from him in the work he 
was laboring to build up, and so 
feeling, he resigned and turned the 
work he had thus begun over to 
other hands. 


AN EARLY BLIGHT 


For fifty years the institution 
struggled to regain the prestige 
which it had attained under this 
great man. That position it has 
never yet quite regained, but under 
the management and control of that 
other great executive, John B. Bow- 
man, a man himself cast in heroic 
mold, it more nearly regained its 
former position than it had done 
under any administrator between 
himself and Dr. Holley. Himself 
having in mind the creation of an 
institution of learning that would 
attract to its halls men of every 
denominational inclination, cast 
upon tolerant, liberal lines, he suf- 
fered, in great measure, from his 
own people, the same fate that had 
befallen his distinguished predeces- 
sor. 


PRESIDENT CROSSFIELD’S RECORD 


When Dr. Crossfield became its 
president there was an outstanding 
indebtedness of $44,000. He told the 
present curators that if they would 
pay off that debt he would raise an 
endowment of $200,000, but that he 
would not undertake to raise an en- 
dowment fund for a college that was 
then in debt. In this there was wis- 
dom. Inspired by faith in this man 
the board of curators paid this in- 


debtedness. The endowment of 
$200,000 was not only raised, but a 
sum almost equal to that amount 
was raised in addition, and has been 
spent for the good of the institution. 
Encouraged by the success he has 
met, endowed with indomitable cour- 
age and a faith in mankind that 
never fails him, he has so managed 
the finances of the school that there 
is already in sight an additional fund 
for the college as great as all the 
other donations combined. Shall 
the influence of this man, and the 
work he is doing, be lost to this an- 
cient seat of learning, and to the 
cause of education through some 
trivial, nonessential, differences of 
opinion? 

We have not entered into the 
merits or demerits of the present 
misunderstanding. We know noth- 
ing of their bearings upon the great 
work the school is doing, except as 
we have been advised through the 
published accounts. We live in an 
age of tolerance. There would be 
no place in the world today for either 
Calvin or Knox, great as may have 
been their influence on the ages in 
which they lived. One might stand 
by the stake and see another burned 
to death because he differed with 
him in opinion, the other might thun- 
der against the religious convictions 
of an imprisoned queen, with the 
evidence of his own dereliction in 
sight of her prison house, in the 
days of Calvin and Knox, but not 
today. 

THE PRESENT DISCUSSION 


We trust that no narrow, partisan, 
self-sufficient, intolerant spirit will 
take possession of those who now 
have this great institution in their 
keeping. We trust they will rise 
above any mere differences of opin- 
ions, and emerge into the broad day- 
light of an enlightened and forward- 
looking people, who would allow in 
others that which they claim for 
themselves. We believe such will be 
the outcome of the present mis- 
understanding, and that in a spirit 
of toleration and charity each will 
respect the convictions of the other, 
and out of it all will emerge a better 
and more determined purpose on the 
part of all to go forward with the 
work that has been so successfully 
conducted thus far by Dr. Crossfield. 
Any other outcome would be a 
calamity, nor would censure lightly 
fall upon those who might produce 
a different result. 





Armageddon: It is at Hand! 


By Edgar DeWitt Jones 


HIS closing volume of the Holy 
Scriptures is a veritable field of 


the cloth of gold. That the de- 


vout characters who glorify the 
pages of “Beside the Bonnie Briar 
Bush” should reserve the word 


“magnificent” for the book of Reve- 
lation is not surprising. Quite apart 
from its theological significance, the 
book is a wonder. Considered as a co- 
lossal for the brush of the 
Almighty, it is bewildering in gor- 
geous coloring. Regarded as a vast 
augmented orchestra, it is a suc- 
cession of Hallelujah choruses with 
melodious interludes. As poetry it 
is epic, lyric, ode, and hymn in un- 
forgettable combination. 


canvas 


VARIOUSLY INTERPRETED 


No book in the Bible has afforded 
a more fascinating field for specula- 
tion than the Revelation of John, the 
Beloved Disciple. There are three 
chief schools of interpretation and 
a fourth of a minor nature. These 
First, the “Futurist,” 
regards the book as dealing 

end of the world and with 
events and persons which will im- 
mediately precede that end; second, 
e “Historical,” which sees in the 
book a summary of the church’s his- 
tory from early days until the end; 
“Preterist,” which looks 
back to the past and interprets the 


hools are: 
which 


vith the 


third, the 


book as having principally to do 
ith the times in which it origt- 
nated: fourth, the “Symbolic,” which 
in the majestic figures and pass- 
ages metaphors and similes of spir- 
il value pertaining to the church 

in all ages 

OF ARMAGEDDON 

Personally, I incline to the “Pre- 
terist” view with some modifications 
Che sixteenth chapter in particular 
| used the interest of tens ol 
thousands The chapter might ap- 


propriate ly be called “The Vision of 
God’s Wrath in the Seven Bowls.” 
The chapter is exceeding solemn and 
impressive. God's wrath, long pent 
up, is poured out at last in terrible 
tide upon the earth Angels, water, 
false prophets, emerge; 
then the kings meet at Armageddon 
in mortal combat. The Scripture 
escribes a tremendous upheaval 
and a world conflict, and the place 
of the battle is Armageddon. 

lhe word Armageddon has a his- 
tory. It means “mount of battle.” 
The reference is to Megiddo, later 
known in Biblical l 


history as the 
“plain of Esdraelon.” 


It was a fa- 
mous battle ground. Sometime dur- 
ing the fifteenth 


century before 


fire, trogs, 





“And they gathered them to- 
| gether into the place which is 
| called in the Hebrew tongue Ar- 
| mageddon.”—REVELATION 16:16. 
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Christ a king of Egypt defeated on 
that field the confederated princes of 
Palestine. Herodotus refers to a 
noted battle fought at Megiddo. 
Joshua fought seven battles at this 
place. Here also Barak gained a sig- 
nal victory over the Caananites. 
About the year 623 B. C., Pharaoh 
Necho, king of Egypt, fought 
against Josiah, in which conflict the 
latter king lost his life. 

While crossing the plain of Me- 
giddo, Napoleon encountered a Mo- 
hammedan army which numbered 
thirty-five thousand men. With only 
four thousand men, the French gen- 
eral gained a complete victory. The 
word Armageddon signifies a great 
conflict, a battle in which tremen- 
dous issues are at stake, a battle in 
which the forces of evil and the 
hosts of righteousness war to the 
bitter end. 


A POPULAR INTERPRETATION 


Some students of the Scripture, 
taking this passage in Revelation to- 
gether with others in the book of 
Daniel, believe that there is a spe- 
cific prediction here of the great 
world war now raging so terribly, 
and that the time of the return of 
the Christ is at hand. The fifteenth 
verse, as they believe, clearly indi- 
cates His coming: “Behold, I come 
as a thief. Blessed is he that watch- 
eth, and keepeth his garments, lest 
he walk naked, and they see his 
shame.” Moreover, it begins to look 
as if the Mohammedans would soon 
be driven out of Palestine; and those 
interested in the return of the Jews 
to their own country see the prob- 
ability of an early fulfillment of a 
remarkable prophecy. There is 
much to give us pause, much to in- 
terest, much to reflect upon. 

Undoubtedly, such an interpreta- 
tion is fascinating, and no one can 
dogmatically affirm that it is errone- 
ous. At the same time it is well to 
remember that the specific predic- 
tions that are now made with con- 
fidence have been as confidently 
affirmed during the progress of 
practically every great war that has 
raged during the Christian era. 
Literally, these predictions have not 
been fulfilled; spiritually, I believe 
they have—at least in part. It is 
a fact that the “beast” so promi- 
nently mentioned in the book of 


Revelation, and his number, “666,” 
have been variously and ingeniously 
applied to various institutions and 
personalities. Some have made the 
application to certain Roman em- 
wowed others to certain popes of 

ome ; still others to Napoleon Bon- 
aparte ; still others to Mohammedan- 
ism, the year 666, and just now the 
application is made to the kaiser. 
That there is a cipher and cryptic 
meaning throughout the book of 
Revelation is probable. The first 
century Christians had the key to 
this cipher, but that any living soul 
has discovered that key is highly 
improbable. The most natural and 
primary interpretation of these 
Scriptures is their reference to pagan 
Rome and the conflicts of the young 
church with her arch-enemies, the 
pagan emperors, or Caesars. 

In a secondary sense, however, 
and with a spiritual significance, 
these passages in Revelation have 
had and are now having remarkable 
fulfillment. Spiritually, every de- 
cisive battle for intellectual and re- 
ligious freedom is an Armageddon. 


ARMAGEDDON IS AT HAND! 


No wonder thousands are finding 
so great an interest in the relation 
of this passage of Scripture to the 
great conflict now on. More nearly 
than any other war this seems to fill 
out fully the canvas of the Apoca- 
lypse. And some things are reason- 
ably certain. Jesus Christ may not 
come shortly in physical person; 
but in spiritual power He is coming; 
and every institution and mankind 
everywhere will be the beneficiaries. 
This physical world of ours is not 
likely to pass away; but this world, 
this present world with its ideals 
of autocracy and power of sword, 
will pass away. A new world is 
about to be born and is struggling 
now in birth pangs. 

The literal interpretation of these 
passages and the working out of 
acrostics, the finding of minute ful- 
fillments of specific predictions, is 
more or less unsatisfactory. But of 
the spiritual fulfillment of these 
great sweeping passages, where 
there is conflict between rival forces 
of good and evil and the ushering 
in of a new era, I verily believe. We 
must look for these developments to 
emerge from within rather than to 
break upon us from without. The 
gospel is the power of God unto sal- 
vation wherever it gets a chance; 
the Gospel has not failed; men have 
failed to accept it in fullness. Man- 


kind has never been willing to give 
Christianity a fair test. 


The sword 
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has seemed surer to man and more 
potent than love. The teaching of 
Christ has been good to preach, but 
hard to practice. 


OUR PRESENT DUTY 


Our duty in these days of shock 
and suffering is to be found in Jesus’ 
words to His three intimates in the 
garden of Gethsemane, “Watch and 
pray.” By watching is not meant, 
of course, standing still and gazing 
into the skies, or sitting about spec- 
ulating on possible results of these 
epoch-making events of which we 
are part and parcel. There is in the 
term “Watch” the idea of prepara- 
tion, both individual and social. To 
watch is to be ready. There is a 
second meaning to the term, and 
that is the idea of guarding or pro- 
tection. A “watch” is a guard, and 
signifies vigilance and _ caution. 
Surely these are times to be watch- 
ful, to be prepared, to be vigilant. 

To pray is to commune with the 
Unseen, is to fellowship with the 
eternal. Prayer is “the Christian’s 
native air,” according to the poet 
Montgomery. Prayer is seeking 
to merge the human will, which is so 
often contrary to the Divine, into 
oneness with the Heavenly Father. 
Few of us have learned to pray. We 
know how to beg God for some 
darling gift, but to pray “Thy will 
be done,” few of us have done that. 
To pray, really pray, is to become 
a channel for streams of grace and 
mercy, is to become a medium for 
the Spirit of the Almighty. The 
world is in Gethesemane and it be- 
comes every Believer to watch and 
pray. 

“WRESTLING FOR CHRIST” 


There is a story that has been 
cherished by Christians since the 
early days of the church—a story 
that bears repeating now that the 
church is tried as by fire. It narrates 
how news one day came to the reign- 
ing Roman emperor that all his 
gladiators, forty in number, had ac- 
cepted Christ and had made a profes- 
sion of their faith in Him as their 
Savior. The emperor was enraged 
and immediately gave orders that 
these men be required to recant. In 
the event of their failure to do so, 
they were to be transported to the 
bleakest and dreariest spot in all the 
bleak and dreary Alpine mountains 
of northern Italy, and there without 
food and shelter they were to be 
turned out to die. The message was 
carried to the gladiators and to a 
man they refused to disown their 
Savior. In company with a guard of 
Roman soldiers, they were taken 
north, up among the Alpine sum- 
mits, among the eternal snows; and 
there in the bleakest, dreariest, and 
wildest spot that could be found, 


without food or shelter, the poor 
wretches were turned out into the 
wintry night to die of starvation and 
exposure, That night as the Roman 
officer lay in his tent, he was dis- 
turbed by a chant that was borne 
in upon him by the night winds. 
Listening, this is what he heard: 
“Forty wrestlers, wrestling for 
Christ, ask of Him the victory, and 
claim for Him the crown.” He sat up 
and listened again. There was borne 
in more distinctly: “Forty wrest- 
lers, wrestling for Christ, ask of 
Him the victory, and claim for Him 
the crown.” He began to think 
about the devotion of these men to 
their leader. He knew something of 
the devotion of a Roman soldier to 
the empire, but he realized that the 
breast of a human soldier was 
stranger to a devotion like this. As 
he marveled at it, suddenly a poor 
wretch came stumbling through the 
flap of his tent and fell on his knees 
and begged permission to recant. 
The officer looked down on him and 
said, “Art thou the only one of thy 
number that durst ask this?” And 
he said, “The only one.” Tearing 
his cloak from him, he threw it over 
the poor wretch and said, “Then I 


Dreams are they all, 


God’s dreams! 


Dreams are they all, 


God’s dreams! 


God’s Dreams 


By Thomas Curtis Clark 


Shall we decry them and scorn them? 
That men shall love one another, 
That white shall call black man brother, 
That greed shall pass from the market-place, 
That lust shall yield to love for the race, 
That man shall meet with God face to face— 


iree are they—but they are God’s dreams! 


But shall we withstand them— 


Dreams are they—to become man’s dreams! 
Can we say nay as they claim us? 

That men shall cease from their hating, 

That war shall soon be abating, 

That the glory of kings and lords shall pale, 
That the pride of dominion and power shall fail, 
That the love of humanity shall prevail— 


But shall we withstand them— 
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will have thy place,” and out into 
the night he went, and the chant un- 
broken again rose, “Forty wrestlers, 
wrestling for Christ, ask of Him the 
victory, and claim for Him the 
crown.” 


“THE TWILIGHT OF THE KINGS” 


Mankind’s proneness to use the 
sword has brought on at last a cata- 
clysm such as the world has never 
known. It is the twilight of the 
kings. Democracy versus autocracy 
meets on the mighty field of Arma- 
geddon. 

There have been darker days and 
sadder seasons than this present 
age; but it is doubtful if there has 
ever been a period in the world’s his- 
tory when more momentous issues 
were at stake than in this year of 
our Lord, Nineteen Hundred and 
Seventeen. A couplet of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson’s applies most ap- 
propriately to the issues of the hour: 


God said, I am tired of kings, 
I suffer them no more; 

Up to my ears each morning brings 
The outrages of the poor. 


First Christian Church, Blooming- 
ton, Ill. 
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Moody’s Son in 
Religious Work 


Rev. Paul Dwight Moody has been 
until recently pastor of North Con- 
gregational church, St. Johnsbury, 
Vt., but has accepted a call to be the 
associate of Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin, 
in the Madison Avenue Presbyterian 
church, New York. He is a son of 
Dwight L. Moody and has studied 
under Marcus Dods and A. B. David- 
son. He is a teacher, a preacher 
and a literary man. 


Chicago Tract 
Society Separate 

The Chicago Bible Society has 
been for two years separate from the 
American Tract Society. The latter 
publishes tractarian literature and 
distributes these through colpor- 
teurs. The Chicago organization 
rents halls and undertakes to local- 
ize its work among certain races with 
a settled missionary, as among the 
Poles 


World Alliance 
of Presbyterianism 

The Presbyterians of the world 
are organized into an Alliance and 
Dr. William Park, who has been for 
forty-three years minister of Rose- 
mary church, Belfast, Ireland, is the 
president of the organization. At a 
meeting held in his town recently 
Dr. Park was given a present of war 
scrip to the value of $5,000 and was 
presented also with a complimentary 
address from the Presbyterians of 
the world. There are 420 men of his 
congregation in the army. 


The Church 
Socialist League 

The Church Socialist League (in 
America), which accepts the prin- 
ciples of Socialism—Fabian, Utopian, 
Marxian, Scientific—has taken on a 
new lease of life under the Secretary- 
ship of the Rev. A. L. Byron-Curtiss, 
whose address is Utica, N. Y. The 
declared object of this League is 
“not to make Churchmen more so- 
cialistic, but more Churchmen social- 
ists.” Its official organ is known as 
the Social Preparation, of which Mr. 
Byron-Curtiss is editor. The presi- 
dent of the League is the Bishop of 
Utah, the Rt. Rev. Paul Jones, and 
the Bishop of Maine, the Rt. Rev. 
Benjamin Brewster, D.D., is one of 
the vice-presidents. Among the 
members of the executive committee 
are the Very Rev. Bernard I. Bell 


of Fond du Lae, William F. Cochran, 
Miss Vida D. Scudder, all three of 
whom are members of the Joint 
Commission on Social Service, and 
Miss Ellen Gates Starr of Hull 
House. 


Honors for 
“Ralph Connor” 


Rev. C. W. Gordon, known to the 
world under his pen name of “Ralph 
Connor,” has been visiting a num- 
ber of cities in the United: States. 
From his congregation in Winnipeg, 
500 men have gone into service and 
fifty have paid the extreme penalty 
for their loyalty. The pastor has 
been a true “sky pilot” in the 
trenches, winning many men to a 
closer walk with Christ. Recently, 
a hundred ministers gathered at the 
clergy club in New York to do him 
honor. He was also entertained by 
Chicago ministers with honors. Dr. 
Gordon preached in St. James M. E. 
church while in Chicago. 


Church Plants 
Potatoes 

At the close of the recent revival 
services in the Baptist church at 
Hutsonville, Ill., the members of the 
church and Sunday school assembled 
on the corner lot owned by the 
church, plowed the land, and planted 
it to potatoes in accordance with the 
request of President Wilson. A 
reasonable yield will be 150 bushels, 
or $300 in cash even quoted at half 
the price potatoes are now bringing. 
A patriotic demonstration followed. 
The Rev. J. W. Patterson, pastor, 
was in charge. 


Baptists Get Best Results 
From Sunday Revival 


The evangelistic meetings held by 
Billy Sunday in Boston brought 
more help to Baptist churches than 
to any other. This indicates the 
strength that this denomination has 
developed in Boston in recent years. 
The other denominations profited in 
the following order: Methodist, Con- 
gregational, Episcopal, Presbyterian, 
Evangelical, Christian, Friends, 
Catholic, Lutheran, Unitarian, Uni- 
versalist, Christian Science and He- 
brews. 


Dr. Gladden at 
Gladden Club 


Dr. Washington Gladden had ad- 
mirers on the Pacific coast who, 
years ago, organized the Washing- 


By ORVIS F. JORDAN 





ton Gladden Club, though they had 
never seen his face. Last month, 
Dr. Gladden, who is now supplying 
First Congregational church of Los 
Angeles, went to Long Beach as the 
guest of the club and was elected an 
honorary member of it. Dr. Glad- 
den spoke to a large audience that 
evening on “Some High Lights of 
Memory.” His address closed with 
the assurance that this war is the 
beginning of the era of world peace. 


Bishop Clashes 
With the Germans 


sishop Mitchell of the Methodist 
Episcopal fellowship returned the 
other day to Chicago to speak on 
“The Marks of a Methodist.” He 
praised the democracy of some coun- 
tries of Europe, contrasting this with 
conditions in Germany. He was 
interrupted by some Germans who 
asserted that they loved the Kaiser. 
The Bishop finally told his hecklers 
that they must “shut their mouths.” 
The incident has created consider- 
able excitement in certain branches 
of Methodism. 


Church College 
Interests Organized 


The denominational colleges have 
found fellowship in recent years 
through the Council of Church 
Boards in America. The Board of 
Education of the Disciples of Christ 
is represented in the inter-denomina- 
tional body. The Council of Church 
Boards in America has recently 
called to the secretaryship President 
Robert L. Kelly of Earlham College 
(Friends). President Kelly has been 
prominent in educational and social 
service organizations as well as in 
the work of preaching within his 
denomination. 


Federal Council 
Meeting in Washington 

The Federal Council will hold a 
special meeting in Washington, 
May 8 and 9, in which they will call 
together all the denominational 
representatives to counsel concern- 
ing a church program during the 
war. In the call some of the objects 
of the meeting are stated to be: “To 
plan for the moral and religious wel- 
fare of the navy,” “to formulate 
Christian duties relative to conserva- 
tion of the economic, social, moral 
and spiritual forces of the nation,” 
and “to plan and provide for works 
of mercy.” 
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Books on the Changing Order 


Tue Asovition or Poverty, by Jacob 
H. Hollander, Ph.D., Professor of 
Political Economy in Johns Hop- 
kins University. 122 pages. 75c. 
Published by Houghton, Mifflin Co. 
A big little book upon the most im- 

portant social issue that faces modern 

civilized communities. Poverty is 
literally a social crime. Its extent and 
the reasons for it in this country are 
skilfully analyzed and remedies that 
the author feels scientifically warrant- 
ed in proposing are outlined. He finds 
the national dividend adequate to sup- 
port all and thinks there is nothing 
inherent within the competitive sys- 
tem that prohibits adequate distribu- 
tion. But he finds it is inadequately 
distributed and, therefore, a poverty 
that is menacing. His remedies are 
collective bargaining, a minimum 
wage, compulsory social insurance, vo- 
cational training, employment agen- 
cies managed by government, unem- 
ployment insurance — in short, the 
modern social program. All these 
findings are set forth with precision 
and in a scientific temper. 

* * ok 


PoveRTY AND RicueEs, by Scott Near- 
ing. 261 pages. $1.00. Published 
by Jno. C. Winston & Company, 
Philadelphia. 

Scott Nearing is one of the outstand- 
ing prophets of the new industrial or- 
der. He is commonly adjudged 
radical, but the Old Testament proph- 
ets were much more radical. Nearing 
never makes a statement that is not 
based upon an undeniable statistical 
fact; in other words, he is scientific 
as an economist before he is an ad- 
vocate of reform. His advocacy of 
reform follows his findings in the in- 
dustrial order and comes through con- 
sideration of the “human factor,” that 
newly considered factor in the indus- 
trial world. Dr. Nearing does little 
more than ask what is to be done about 
the human beings involved in the light 
of certain facts brought to light. The 
old economics looked upon the labor 
as a cog in the machine, talked about 
it as a “commodity” and denied any 
ethical consideration being involved 
in its science; the new economics de- 
nies that labor is a commodity, de- 
mands that the man be lifted from 
among the machinery, and believes 
itself to be primarily an ethical science. 
Dr. Nearing is a prophet of the new 
economy—the economy that builds 
upon a Ruskin’s demand that life and 
human welfare be put before divi- 


dends and material wealth and upon 
Christ’s promise of a “more abundant 
life.” In this volume he gives the 
facts about the profits of industry, the 
dividends to capital and the wages 
paid, and puts them into comparison 
with the amount actually needed to 
support a decent standard of living 
without sacrificing the mother’s posi- 
tion in the home, the children’s right 
to an education or the right to rest in 
old age or to care for one’s own in 
times of sickness. He shows that 75 
per cent of the working men’s families 
have to surrender some of these things 
in order to live upon present wages. 
The fault is in the system rather than 
in any individual, though every in- 
dividual who does not try to right the 
system is at fault. The demand is for 
an industrial democracy that will com- 
port with our ideas of political dem- 
ocracy. 


* * * 
OPERATIVE OWNERSHIP, by Jas. J. 
Finn. 301 pages. $1.50. Pub- 


lished by Langdon & Co., Chicago. 

This is a radical protest against so- 
cialism, but a constructive protest as 
well in that it offers a plan for solving 
the industrial problem through parti- 
cipation in the profits by the employes. 
The author objects to profit-sharing 
schemes as paternalistic and inade- 
quate, and to socialism as confiscatory 
and contrary to “natural” rights to 
property. His plan is to have the 
workingmen own the plant and oper- 
ate it through salaried overseers just 
as stockholders do at the present time 
in the railroad world. To obtain pos- 
session of the plants he would have 
the government adopt a system like 
unto that used by the British govern- 
ment in acquiring the land for Irish 
farmers, i. e., advance the funds, exer- 
cise the right of eminent domain to 
take over the properties and discharge 
the debt out of accruing profits until 
paid. He believes the fact of owner- 
ship would make most properties pay 
through increased skill and interest of 
the workmen and little risk would be 
involved. He does not, however, pro- 
vide against the new corporation of 
labor becoming a closed corporation 
of stockholders and hiring other labor- 
ers when stock became profitable. His 
defense of “property right” carries 
him to the extremity of doubting the 
right of society to pay its way by tax- 
ing excess fortunes through income, 
inheritance and excess ‘profits taxes. 
It is a stimulating and thought-pro- 
voking book. 


By ALVA W. TAYLOR 


Essays 1n SocrAt Justice, by Thomas 
Nixon Carver, Professor of Polli- 
tical Economy in Harvard Univer- 
sity. 429 pages. $2.00. Published 
by the Harvard University Press. 


Prof. Carver is a stimulating thinker 
and a lucid writer. He belongs to that 
modern school of economists that re- 
fuses to consider their science apart 
from the human factors involved. 
This volume is an ethical treatise in 
political economy. The main thesis is 
set forth in the chapter on “How 
Ought Wealth to be Distributed ?”; 
indeed that question is the one upon 
which the question of social justice 
pivots in our time. He adopts what 
he chooses to call the “democratic” or 
“liberalistic” basis in contradistinction 
to the socialistic formula. Competi- 
tion is an individual necessity. But 
the individual tends to prey upon his 
fellow-man and society must prevent 
him doing so; this requires the aban- 
donment of “individualism” and the 
adoption of “service” as the normative 
basis of all social and industrial activ- 
ity and transfers competition from 
“get-as-get-can” to service rendered 
with law regulating the conditions 
under which operations are carried on. 
Rewards should be according to serv- 
ice rendered, not according to effort 
put forth. There is no way to abso- 
lutely adjust rewards of service, but 
they can be much better approximated 
by demanding they be given on this 
basis. Law must protect consumer 
as well as producer; indeed, the pres- 
ent need is that the consumer shall 
receive attention. Prof. Carver treats 
the question of social justice on the 
basis that human conflict is traceable 
largely to economic competition and 
that, therefore, questions of social 
justice, whether considered by religion 
or from any other viewpoint, must be 
settled in the light of economic science. 
It is when men lack the commodities 
of life that friction comes and it is 
because some receive an undue largess 
of profits and others too little that we 
have the modern industrial conflict. 
Exception might be taken to the broad 
application of the author’s formula to 
religious questions, but religion would 
profit by accepting the facts it in- 
volves. 





Whether any particular day shall 
bring to you more of happiness or 
suffering is largely beyond your 
power to determine. Whether each 
day of your life shall give happiness 
or suffering rests with yourself.— 
George S. Merriam, 
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Self - Control 


The Lesson in Today’s Life* 
By E. F. DAUGHERTY 


HERE’S a tent—soldier’s tent— 
[on the Indiana side of the rail- 
road bridge here at Vincennes 
these days; it houses some of Uncle 
Sam’s patrols, and the orders they 
have are to cry “Halt!” to any 
trespasser twice, and if unheeded 
m a third call, when the second line 
is crossed, to shoot to kill! Last 
Wednesday night, a farmer of con- 
vivial habits started across and was 
hallenged. But on he want, and 
it the third challenge turned in 
lrunken rage, to receive a_ bullet 
through his vitals and die in fifteen 
It's war times we are liv- 
and the voice of authority is 
in our land! 

The train was pulling out of the 
Union Station last Friday night, 
when another drunken = farmer 
boarded it—and in accord with the 
law was ejected when it stopped; he 
flared in wrath—and got aboard 
again; was thrust off—and fell; 
arose again, staggering for a grip on 
the accelerating train, stumbled and 
fell with his head across the rails, 
and his soul went hence. 

It was mobilization time last sum- 
mer, looking toward the Mexican 
| ! Benjamin Harrison 


minutes 
ing tn 


speaking 


border. In Ft 
the first death in the ranks was regis- 
tered—and the inquest’s verdict was 
‘Acute alcoholism”! The first lad 
of Indiana’s contingent to fall—and 
his death attributed to booze! And 
t will be near a year before Hoosier- 


dom gives all her lads a_ better 
chance at self-control by the total 
elimination of the saloon. 


The importance of self-control? 
In all ages, among all people, “the 
fading flower of his glorious beauty” 
may be seen among “them that are 
overcome with wine.” Ephraim’s 
state, as presented in the first verse 
of the lesson, is the unvarying, un- 
escapable state of John Barleycorn’s 
pals 

“Line upon line, precept upon pre- 
ept,” the lessons of the utter vacuity 
and futility of booze cultivation have 

*This article is based on the Interna- 
tional uniform lesson for May 20, “The 
importance of Self-Control,” Isa. 28: 1-13. 
Mr. Daugherty, who leads at First church, 
Vincennes, Ind., has kindly consented to 
write these lesson talks during the next 
few weeks Mr Ewers has been com- 
pelled to leave his work at Pittsburgh 
for a brief rest, and during this period 


he does not feel able to perform this 
task, which he so much enjoys 


been pressed on truth seekers, until 
today we can gird up our loins and 
be cheerful in the prospect of the 
demolition of the business our land 
throughout, and the world around. 

It’s a pretty picture we have in 
this lesson of old-time dissipation! 
The priest and prophet, along with 
other outstanding citizens ‘of Eph- 
raim, reeling and rioting and wal- 
lowing in uncleanness about the 
banquet tables of dissipation! A 
pretty picture! Is this “Billy” Sun- 
day speaking? No, it is the old-time 


| Parables of Safed the Sage ie 


i By William E. Barton 


soveusevesnes: 


The White Elephant 

N' \W the Women of the City 

where I live sought how they 
might secure a sum of money for a 
Children’s Hospital, and they de- 
vised a White Elephant Sale. And 
the meaning of the words was this, 
that when any Woman had in her 
house something which she wished 
to Get Rid Of, she called it a White 
Elephant, and gave it to the Sale. 

Now as I walked in the City, I 
drew nigh unto the place, and I 
went within. And there were Books 
and Bonnets and Baskets and Clothes 
and Candlesticks, and Pots and Pic- 
tures, and divers kinds of Tools, and 
Many Things of Other Sorts. And 
a Damsel said to me, Wilt Thou not 
buy of me something? And in her 
Booth were Earthen Vessels and 
Vessels of Brass. And she said, Be- 
hold this Lovely Vase. Thou 
couldest not buy it at Marshall 
Field’s for Fourteen Dollars, but 
here it is Only a Dollar. 

And I took from my purse a Dol- 
lar, and she wrapped the Vase in 
the Part of an old Newspaper that 
hath Colored Pictures, and I bore 
it Home. 

And my wife, Keturah, met me at 
the door, and she spake to me and 
said, Whence comest thou, my lord, 
and what dost thou bring? 

And I said, I come from the White 
Elephant Sale, and I have brought 
to thee a Lovely Present. 

And I set the Vase upon the Table, 
and removed the Covering, and Ke- 
turah looked upon the Vase, and her 
countenance fell; and then she 
laughed. 
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prophet Isaiah—and calling a spade 
a spade! 

“Self-control in all things!” To be 
sure. Present days, as they pass, 
give us opportunity for self-control 
in speech. The tendency will deepen 
and widen and strengthen to open 
the epithetical keg and fling its bill- 
ingsgate at the enemy! Let’s throw 
in the clutch of self-control! Eng- 
land and Germany seethe with vitu- 
perative denunciations of the enemy 
—no less than strain at keeping the 
ammunition piles replenished. It is 
liberty, justice and democracy for 
which we fight—and our enemy is 
barbarous — wherefore we have 
snatched his gauntlet. But let us 
put control on speech, and direct the 
energy it requires toward the food 
army’s efforts, the recruiting office’s 
appeal, and the tactical efficiency of 
the lives and the treasure we have 
laid on the nation’s cause. That’s 
the self-control for the hour. 





And I answered and said unto her, 
Wherefore dost thou laugh? 

And she said, Safed, dost thou 
remember the Hopkins family that 
lived nigh unto us when we were 
First Married? 

And I said, Yea, I remember them, 
to my sorrow. 

And she said, Dost thou remem- 
ber which of many evil things they 
did to us first? 

And I spake to her of the time 
they borrowed the Lawn-mower, 
and how they Didn’t Do a Thing to 
it save to Ruin it; and of the time 
their Spoiled Kid threw his Ball 
through the Window, and what his 
Fond Mother said to me when I 
rebuked him, and about their Chick- 
ens and their Clotheslines. 

And she said, All these things they 
did, and many more; but the first 
of all the evil things they did to us 
was the Present they Wished on us 
at our Wedding. Dost thou remem- 
ber what it was? 

And my heart fell within me, and 
I answered, I think it was a Vase, 
but Very Unlike This One. 

And she laughed again, till she 
wept. And she said, Safed, my lord, 
thou art a wise man, but no man is 
wise enough to visit a White Ele- 
phant Sale save his Wife be with 
him. Twenty years hath that Hor- 
rid Vase been in our Attic, and I 
never had a chance to Get Rid of it 
till Yesterday, when I sent it to the 
White Elephant Sale. And now, be- 
hold, thou hast brought it back 


again. And again she laughed. 
But some women would have 
scolded. 
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Graham Frank Goes to 
Central, Dallas 


Graham Frank, who, for fourteen 
years, has served the Liberty, Mo., 
church as pastor, will, in four months, 
assume the pastorate at Central church, 
Dallas, Tex. The call to Dallas came 
unsolicited. Mr. Frank writes to his 
congregation in the weekly church pa- 
per, telling of his regret at leaving the 
Missouri field and the Liberty congrega- 
tion, and closes his message with these 
words: “Let it be known to everyone 
that the pastor is making the change not 
because of any dissatisfaction on his part 
with the dear old Liberty church, but 
wholly because the call to Dallas appeals 
to him as offering a larger opportunity 
both for the Kingdom of God and for 
himself.” 


Churches of Lexington, Ky., Uphold 
Lexington Professors. 


Absolutely overwhelming is the sup- 
port that has come for President 
Crossfield and Professors Snoddy, For- 
tune, Bower and Hemry from all the 
Disciple churches of Lexington. The 
churches have passed resolutions of en- 
tire confidence in the constructive char- 
acter of their teachings in Transylvania 
College; they also declare that they 
have been loyal to the “plea of the Dis- 
ciples of Christ.” The committee from 
Central Church, of which Professors 
Snoddy and Bower are elders, includes 
in its resolutions these words, which 
refer also to Professor Hemry, who is 
also a member of the congregation: 
“Their influence has been constructive 
and the fruits of their labors have been 
a greater interest in and appreciation of 
the Bible, and a stronger faith in the 
Great Teacher. They have been loyal 
to the fundamentals of Christianity and 
to the plea of the Disciples. The growth 
of Christianity in our hands demands 
freedom for our teachers. While cer- 
tain essentials cannot be surendered or 
compromised and for their propagation 
our institutions exist, yet once they have 
been accepted by a teacher he must be 
free to teach the truth as he sees it.” 
Resolutions from all the churches in be- 
half of all five men are fully as strong 
as those of Central. The Twentieth 
Century Bible Class at Central, which 
Professor Snoddy teaches, at a recent 
banquet came forward in enthusiastic 
support of the teachings of its leader. 


Chicago Church Will 
Farm for War Benefit 


Patriotism was expressed on last Sun- 
day at Englewood church, Chicago, by 
the raising of a flag on the church 
building and by the announcement of a 
plan to cultivate a ten acre field by the 
members of the church and devote the 
proceeds to the Red Cross. The ten- 
acre field is a donation from the Chi- 
cago & Western Indiana railroad. J. B. 
Middaugh was made chairman of a com- 
mittee of six who are to arrange for the 
cultivation of the ground. Work has 
already begun. A garden expert will 
visit the land and recommend how it 
can best be utilized. A regular gardener 
will be hired by the church to supervise 
the work and the members will work 
under his direction. “Every war the 
United States has fought,” said C. G. 


Disciples Table Talk 





Kindred, the pastor, at the flag raising, 
“has been for democracy. We fought 
the British and they are now our friends. 
We fought the Spanish and they are now 
friendly. We will fight the Germans 
and some day they will be our friends.” 


Death of 
William Campbell 


William Campbell, youngest son of 
Alexander Campbell of Disciple history, 
was reported sick in a recent issue of 
Tue Crristian Century. He was taken 
to Wellsburg, W. Va., his old home, 
leaving Evanston, Ill., on April 26. He 
arrived at Wellsburg, but passed away 
April 29. The only remaining child of 
Alexander Campbell is Mrs. Barclay of 

Jethany, W. Va. William Campbell 
joined the church some years ago and 
has been devoted and loyal in his sup- 
port to it ever since. He spent much 
time with his father’s books and keep- 
sakes. 


New $40,000 Church for 
Baltimore 


“The best news item among the Dis- 
ciples in the East” is what Peter Ains- 
lie calls the story of the corner-stone 
laying of the new $40,000 home of 
Twenty-fifth Street church, Baltimore, 
B. H. Melton minister. The building will 
be completed in about six months. Most 
of the funds required have already been 
raised, reports Mr. Melton. The struc- 
ture will be of Port Deposit marble and 
will be modern in every detail. A large 
Sunday school of about 1,000 will be 
taken care of in the building. This work 
has shown rapid growth under Mr. Mel- 
ton’s ministry, and the present frame 
structure is much too small to accom- 
modate the worshipers. Twenty-fifth 
Street church is located in the finest 
residential section of the city, with Johns 
Hopkins University and Goucher Col- 
lege for women only a few blocks away. 


Ernest H. Reed Achieves 
in Important Field 


Ernest H. Reed is completing his 
third year at Pontiac, Ill, church. The 
importance of this field is realized when 
it is considered that there is not a single 
large Disciples church between Joliet 
and Pontiac, the Methodists leading in 
this section, along with the Roman 
Catholics. From Pontiac south there 
are numerous churches of the brother- 
hood. Mr. Reed is appreciated in the 
Pontiac community. He is serving as 
president of the Livingston County Min- 
isterial Association and is a member of 
the executive council of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the city. The Pontiac 
church is a child of the State society, 
but is now self-sustaining. 


How a Great Ohio Church 
Works at Evangelism 


During the pre-Easter season at 
Euclid Avenue, Cleveland O., eighty-two 
new members were received into the 
membership, fifty by confession of faith; 
but here is a church which works at 
soul-winning throughout the year, not in 
spectacular methods but quietly. During 
this especial period of activity prayer 
was placed first in importance among 
the means at hand to accomplish the 
desired results. Cottage prayer meetings 
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were held in five districts of the parish, 
on Tuesday afternoons for women and 
on Friday evenings for men and women. 
Many of these meetings were held in 
the homes of shut-ins, and competent 
leaders were in charge. Study was made 
of Fosdick’s “The Meaning of Prayer.” 
Wednesday evening prayer meetings 
were made centers of evangelistic activ- 
ity and the women held Thursday after- 
noon prayer circles with the same 
definite purpose. Personal work was 
not neglected, every member of the 
church and Sunday school having some 
definite task to accomplish. During the 
campaign the sermons preached were 
“typical Goldner sermons,” writes T. E. 
Hann, of Euclid avenue church. J. H. 
Goldner, pastor of this great church, is 
given absolute support by his generous 
and devoted people. 


Dedication of Province, 
Ky., Church 


Six miles from Lexington, Ky., on the 
Nicholasville Pike, stood until recently 
a little one-room brick church founded 
just one hundred years ago. During 
these hundred years the church has been 
ministered to at various periods by such 
men as J. W. McGarvey, I. B. Grubb, 
Moses E. Lard and B. C. DeWeese. 
The present minister, Hall L. Calhoun, 
has inspired and led the congregation 
in the building of a modern plant with 
the great aim of the highest usefulness 
to the large community within its reach. 
Since Professor Calhoun has been with 
the church there has been a remarkable 
growth, there being now a membership 
of more than 250. Providence contrib- 
utes to all the national and state organi- 
zations in a way that compares favorably 
with the largest churches of Lexington. 
At a banquet given in the new church 
building to the Men and Millions team 
recently one of the party said: “We 
have traveled all over the country and 
this is the finest, most perfectly equipped 
rural church we know anything about 
in the United States.” The edifice is of 
pure Doric architecture in terra cotta 
brick with massive columns and trim- 
mings in white. It contains a large 
auditorium and seventeen class rooms, 
also a separate assembly room for the 
Sunday school. C. W. Cauble, of In- 
dianapolis, will have charge of the dedi- 
cation service, which will be held on 
May 27. 


Missionary Writes of 
Mary Wakefield 


Mrs. Eva Raw Baird, missionary at 
Luchowfu, China, writes interestingly of 
Mary Wakefield, little daughter of Dr. 
and Mrs. Paul Wakefield, of the Luch- 
owfu Station. She died of scarlet fever 
on the very day on which Mrs. Wake- 
field and the children had planned to 
start for America on furlough. 


“She was the Station’s child, at least 
it seemed as if she belonged to us all, a 
quaint cheery little girl, who would 
come all by herself to visit any of her 
station ‘aunties.’ And if you were close 
enough to the child-heart she would give 
you her confidence and tell you perhaps 
how the babies at home came to be sis- 
ters, and not brothers, because she 
‘prayed harder’ than Vachel. From 
babyhood she was rather frail, but the 
last year she had seemed to blossom 
out into a happy little-girl-hood. Per- 
haps a bit lonesome for girls of her own 
age, she loved to talk last spring of fan- 
ciful games she ‘made up.’ The Chinese 
school-girls loved her, and she was a 
loyal little member of theic Christian 
Endeavor Society. Among the summer 
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community of missionaries in the moun- 
tains, it was a joy to watch her; no 
party, no picnic, no outing of the chil- 
dren seemed complete without her, and 
remembering the lonesome spring, we 
were glad that Mary had come into her 
owt Then back in the station in the 
all she longed to be in school in Shang- 
hai with her brother Vachel. But it isn’t 
easy to send a little girl of eight away 
to school, and it was put off until Christ- 
mas Then, with the thought of fur- 
lough coming in the spring she was sent 
to Shanghai for one term of school to 
prepare her for the American schools. 
It was cold when they went and the 
first day's journey had to be made over- 
land by chair, but the little mite went 
happily—she was going to school. We 
knew we should not see her until after 
furlough and we missed her. And now, 
after that little term of school, when she 
was just ready to start for America (that 
wonderland to all missionary children), 
came the call to that farther country, 
which, perhaps, was quite as real to 
Mary as America. Of such is the King- 
dom but our hearts in Luchow- 
fu are aching 


At Kokomo, Indiana, 
Next Week 

Commodore W. Cauble, correspond- 
ing secretary of the Indiana State Work, 
urges the opportunity afforded Hoosier 
D> sciples at the state meeting at Koko- 
mo, May 14-17. Sessions will be held at 
Main street church, except the meet- 
ings of the State Ministerial Associa- 
tion, which will be held at the Congre- 
gational church near by At the latter 
sessions, which are set for Monday after- 
noon and evening, there will be inspiring 
addresses by President Paul, of Indian- 
apolis College of Missions; Prof. Jabez 
Hall, of Butler: W. H. Smith, of Bloom- 


ington, and Dr. Edward I. Bosworth, 


dean of Oberlin College. The sessions 
of the C. W. B. M. will be held at these 
same periods in the Main Street church 
From Tuesday afternoon on joint ses- 
sions will be held at the Main Street 
building 
* * * 

The baccalaureate sermon at Wil- 

liam Woods College this year will be 


preached by President J. A. Serena, the 
date of the service being May 27. In 
the evening of the same day will also be 
preached a sermon to undergraduates 
by M. C. Hutchinson, of Fulton, Mo. 
The commencement address will be de- 
livered on May 30, by Dr. F. D. Kersh- 


ner, of St. Louis 


\. E. Ewell, pastor of First Church, 
Palestine, Texas, gave the address at a 
flag-raising in that city ten days ago. 


J. P. Rowlison, of Hannibal, Mo., 
delivered a series of lectures recently 
before the students of William Woods 
College, his subject being “Religious 
Education.” 


F. W. Lynch, who ministers at 
Sharon, Kan., has been elected presi- 
lent of the Wisner Library of that city. 
He has been chdsen to preach the bac- 
alaureate sermon to the senior class of 
the Hazleton, Kan., high school on May 
13 

W. P. Shamhart surprised the South 
Joplin, Mo., congregation a few days 
ago by tendering his resignation the 
first of May, to take effect August 1 
The congregation has not yet agreed 
to accept it. Mr. Shamhart’s plans are 
not reported 


Finis S. Idleman, of New York 
City, will deliver the commencement 


address for Seminary House, Christian 
Temple, Baltimore, on May 10. Dr. 
Ainslie preached the baccalaureate ser- 
mon hhst Sunday. 


—Beginning in the autumn the church 
board of Wellington, Kan., will give a 
half-hour study each board meeting 
evening to subjects especially adapted 
to aid them in their work. The pastor 
of the church, H. W. Hunter, asked the 
various audiences that assembled on 
April 29 to choose the subjects for the 
evening sermons of May and June from 
an available list presented to them. At 
the prayer meeting services a feature is 
being made of “Character Studies in the 
Old Testament.” The studies next year 
will probably be of the parables of 
Jesus. This church boasts a very fine 
Christian Endeavor Society, and reports 
an offering for benevolence for Easter 
of nearly $200, 


—J. Thos. Luckey has been selected 
for both the Memorial Day sermon and 
the Decoration Day address at Cicero, 
Ind., where he ministers. 


—Christian College, Camden Point, 
Mo., will have its commencement sea- 
son May 27-31. E. F. Leake, pastor at 
Independence, Mo., will preach the bac- 
caulaureate sermon this year and J. E. 
Davis, of First Church, Kansas City, 
will give the commencement address. 


—The sermon of Dr. Jones on “Arma- 
geddon: It Is Now Here,” which is 
published in this issue of THe CHrIsTIAN 
Century, was preached at First Church, 
Bloomington, Ill, two weeks ago to a 
capacity audience. 

About 250 persons have been added 
to the membership at Normal, IIL, dur- 
ing the five years’ ministry of E. A. Gil- 
liland Mr. Gilliland will continue to 
serve in this field. 

—A feature of the Arkansas state con- 
vention, which was held at Little Rock 
last week was the unveiling of a por- 
trait of “Raccoon” John Smith, Vg: mem 
to First Church, Little Rock, by Claude 
Ringo, an evangelist. C. C. Cline gave 
an address on the life and work of Smith. 





FRIENDLY TOWN 


By Tuomas Curtis CLarKx 


“Real heart-music.”—Chicago Herald 
“Breathe 1 spirit of joyous living.”— 
Chicago Examiner 
“Every line makes for love and kindli- 
ness and better living.”—The Advance 


“Has an elusive charm.”—St. Louis 


“Full of good things.”—Christian En 
leavor World 


“Breathes a spirit of content.”—Sara 
Teasdale 
“Full of inspiration "—Charles G 


Blanden, Editor of * ‘The Chicago Authology 


f Verse 


harming.”—People’s Home Journal 

Of the author of “Friendly Town,” J. H. 
Garrison, Editor-Emeritus of the Christian- 
Evangelist, says: 

“Now and then God raises up a singer 
among the people who is endowed with a 
rare gift of poetic vision, poetic feeling 
und poetic expression. Thomas Curtis 
Clark is finely endowed in all these re 

Ps 


spects 


Friendly Town,” printed in art type 
and bound in attractiwe green, makes an 


ideal gift lf you have a friend who 
needs cheering up, send her “Friendly 
Town.” 


Price of the booklet, 35 Cents 


Disciples Publication Society 


700 E. 40th Street, Chicago 
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Dr. Kershner, of St. Louis, delivered a 
course of five lectures during the con- 
vention, 


—At Central Church, Springfield, Mo., G 
W. McQuiddy, pastor, the evening serv- 
ice on the fifth Sunday of each month is 
given over to the Brotherhood class of 
the Sunday school. The laymen of the 
church have entire charge of the serv- 
ice including the sermon and the sing- 
ing. 

—Dr. Ada McNeil Gordon, medical 
missionary of India, was the principal 
speaker at a missionary rally held a week 
ago at First Church, Sioux City, Ia. 


—L. N. D. Wells, of Akron, O., served 
as master of ceremonies at the rededica- 
tion of Kensington Church, Buffalo, 
N. Y., on April 15. The entire Frontier 
was represented at the services. Over 
$3,500 was raised, although only $2,500 
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am special feature of this excellent set 
of maps, are, their clearness. The names ¢ 
jaces in arpe prints fcint mountains, 
ous styles of le ttering so as to 
to the eye and the tone eof f the colors, W 
are both attraactive and 
From the latest explorations and discoveries 
This grand set of six Maps consists of 
the following: 
New Testament Palestine — Old Test- 
Roman 


of the 
Egypt to Canaan — Ancient Jerusalem, 

Printed on linen finish cloth in 6 colors 
size 19x27. Mourted on folding steel 
stand. can be raised, lowered or turned in 
any direction on the revolving frame go the 
largest classes can see them, being on a 
line with the faces of Scholars when seated. 
Making them the most practical Helps in 
Student and Class Wor When not in 
use can be easily folded up Price $3.50 
net and for 30c extra will be sent prepaid 
to any Express office. Single maps of the 
above sent prepaid on rece:pt of 60 cents. 


Similar to abov on a larger Scale are 
5 Eilers Sunday School Mapson a ver. - a 
Revolving Adjustable Steel Stand about 
6 feet high, 36x48 to 36x57 on linen 
fin! loth. These Five thoroughly up 
to date Maps Consist of the fotlowing 

New Testament Palestine,—Old Testament 
Paiestine,—Itoman empire and Bible Lands, 
showing Paul3 Traveis by Colored lines.— 
Lands of the Old Testament, from the 
rons Sea, to b Ry Gulf = 
[xodus, Egypt, wing by Colored lines 
the bee ys = “> the Isreadites. Price of 
any sirele Maps 

m account of its portability, this Geena 

and ” Maps are the most heipful aids 
teaching Bible History. To avoid a. 
in ordering specify Eilers Maps on gveiving 
a yy Frice $6 y J $s sen 
pre to anv press cents 
additional. 
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was needed to care for the remodeling 
expenses. W. C. Fowler leads at Kens- 
ington. 


—At a recent meeting of the trustees 
of Cotner University held in Lincoln, 
Neb., A. D. Harmon was elected Dean. 
The Christian Messenger, of First 
Church, Lincoln, reports that “Mr. Har- 
mon has done splendid work during the 
past year. The students and the preach- 
ers of the state and the people generally 
have confidence in him and in his ability 
to direct the internal affairs of the col- 
lege in such a way as to bring success 
to the institution.” 


—The congregation of Auburn, N. Y., 
church, to which E. W. Allen ministers, 
is now worshipping in its new building, 
having organized with 208 members. 


—Riverside Church, Buffalo, N. Y., 
Harris Miller, minister, will soon dedi- 
cate a new community house, in which 
over $20,000 has been invested. 


—Twelve chapters of the Odd Fel- 
lows Lodge attended Jackson Boulevard 
Church, Chicago, on the evening of 
April 29, in celebration of the ninety- 
eighth anniversary of the order. Austin 
Hunter, pastor at Jackson Boulevard, 
delivered an address on “The Three 
Links.” The auditorium was crowded 
and many persons were turned away. 


—J. H. O. Smith, of Metropolitan 
Church, Chicago, gave an address to the 
men of the LaPorte, Ind., church a week 
ago. 

—Harry Philippi took charge of the 
work at Streator, Ill, on last Sunday. 
Mr. Philippi comes to Streator from 
Milroy, Ind. 





A Church Home for You. 


NEW YORK Write Dr. Finis Idieman, 


142 West Sist St., N. Y. 
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Robert E. Speer Says: 
“30,000,000 half fed Chinese chil- 


dren will cry themselves to sleep 
tonight.’” 











The children of your Sunday School 
will help relieve this distress if you will 
give them a chance. A great Children’s 
Day offering, the first Sunday in June, 
will help the suffering children of China. 


Free supplies are now ready. Programs, 











—The second week of Bethany As- 
sembly at Bethany Park, Ind., is to be 
Woman’s Week. Domestic Science will 
be taught by experts from Purdue Uni- 
versity. Woman Suffrage, Temperance, 
Missions, and Woman’s part in the 
Home and the Church will be discussed 
by Mrs. S. C. Stimson, Terre Haute, 
Ind.; Mrs. Culla J. Vayhinger, State 


lin White, Mrs. Felix T. McWhirter, 
Miss Charity Dye, Mrs. W. W. Thornton, 
Mrs. David Ross, Mrs. O. H. Griest, R. 
A. Doan, and others of state and national 
reputation. 


—Memorial Church, Rock Island, IIL, 
M. E. Chatley, minister, voted unani- 
mously to send a night letter to Presi- 
dent Wilson, to the congressman from 
the district, and to the two United States 
senators from the state of Illinois, urg- 
ing the enforcement of national prohibi- 
tion as a war measure to conserve the 
food supply of the United States. 


—Carr-Burdette College, at Sherman, 
Tex., which has been closed the past 
year for repairs and for the installation 
of new equipment, will be reopened in 
September. Announcement is made that 
Prof. R. J. Cantrell and Jas. A. Crain, 
now of Texas Christian University, will 
assume the joint management of the 
school, which is the only school in Texas 
maintained for girls. 

—A number of the churches of East 
Texas, including the churches at Long- 
view and Palestine, have organized to 
do mission work on an independent plan. 
An effort will be made to build church 
homes for a number of the East Texas 
towns. During this month Roy 
Brown and E, C. Tuckerman will assist 








coin pockets, leaflet for teachers. State 
average attendance of your school when 
ordering supplies. Send all orders to 


FOREIGN CHRISTIAN MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


BOX 884, CINCINNATI, OHIO 








in a campaign of evangelism in this dis- 
trict. 


—At the latest meeting of the Dallas 
(Tex.) Pastors’ Association the chief 
speaker was Evangelist Crayton S. 
Brooks, who spoke on Billy Sunday. 
Mr. Sunday will come to Dallas next 
year and deep interest was shown in Mr. 
Brooks’ address. 


—On a late-April Lord’s day at Met- 
ropolitan Church, Chicago, the Sunday 
school attendance was increased from 
125 to 328 and the Christian Endeavor 
organization from 12 to 42. 


—The Ministerial Association, of Gal- 
veston, Tex., reports Pastor J. B. 
Holmes, has passed resolutions asking 
among other things for national prohibi- 
tion. A resolution concerning economy 
in food consumption is included. 


—Richmond Avenue Church, Buffalo, 
N. Y., is contributing $300 per year to 
the support of the work at Kensington 
Church, Buffalo, making Kensington the 
living link of the larger church. Over 
fifty persons have been added at this 
mission in the last eight months. 


—First Church, Lincoln, Neb., has a 
Brotherhood class of nearly a hundred 
members and a Y. M. C. A. class of over 
fifty. 


—At First Church, LaFayette, Ind., 
G. W. Watson minister, the record was 
broken on April 22, when the Sunday 
school registered an attendance of 1,234, 
although the aim had been only for 1,000 
present. Pastor Watson conducted an 
all-adult class of over 900. Over $200 
was taken in the offerings. 


—The new officers of the Sacramento 
Valley District Conference of the Chris- 
tian Church, of California, are: Presi- 
dent, Ellis Puriee; vice-president, R. C. 


Davis; secretary and treasurer, Charles . 


McHatton; superintendent of Sunday 
school, J. A. Emrich. 


—Clay Trusty, of Seventh Church, In- 
dianapolis, read a paper at the last meet- 
ing of the Christian Ministers’ Associa- 
tion of the city on “The Church Reach- 
ing the Community.” 


—Orvis F. Jordan, of Evanston, IIL, 
has been honored by being appointed 
university preacher at the University of 
Chicago for May 27. On May 13 Dr. 
James A. McDonald, editor of the To- 
ronto Globe, will serve in this capacity. 
The University preachers for June will 
be Prof. G, A. Johnston Ross, of Union 


Theological Seminary, on June 3, and 
Bishop Charles P. Anderson, of Chicago, 
on June 10. mean ell 


—Dr. H. L. Willett will deliver an ad- 
dress at Howett Street Church, Peoria, 
Ill., in the autumn, reports F. Lewis Star- 
buck, pastor. Mr. Starbuck was greatly 
pleased with Dr. Willett’s address at the 
meeting of the Northern Illinois Min- 
isterial Institute, which was held at Clin- 
ton two weeks ago. The address was 
on “The New Testament Ideals of 
Christian Unity and the Adequate Effi- 
ciency Possible for the Church.” The 
next meeting of the Institute will be 
held at Champaign. 


—I. N. McCash dedicated the new 
$6,000 building at Plano, Tex., on May 6. 


—The- annual convention of the 
churches of Western Kentucky was held 
on April 25-26 at Henderson. 


—Dan Trundle recently began the 
seventh year of his pastorate at High- 
land Park Church, Los Angeles, Cal. 
This record makes Mr. Trundle dean of 
the Los Angeles ministers. 


—There have been over 200 accessions 
to the membership at First Church, Al- 
toona, Pa., since the coming to the pas- 
torate of W. G. Walker three years ago. 
The third anniversary of his coming to 
Altoona was made a time of enthusiastic 
celebration by the congregation. Since 
Mr. Walker took up this work several 
notes against the church have been lifted 
and a number of improvements made on 
the building. The work is now in ex- 
cellent condition. 


—F. A. Higgins and the Tonawanda, 
N. Y., church, with the assistance of the 
Crawford sisters, of Martinsville, O., re- 
cently concluded a three weeks’ meeting 
with one hundred additions. On the day 
after the close of the meeting Mr. Hig- 
gins, with two otker members of the 
congregation, was taking the Crawford 
sisters to an early morning train in an 
automobile and the car collided with a 
train, with the result that every occu- 
pant of the car was injured, one of them 
fatally. Mr. Higgins received a deep cut 
over the head. 


—What Cheer, Ia., congregation will 
erect a new building this summer. M. 
M. Mitchem is pastor at that point. 

—A. R. Adams, who went to the For- 
est Avenue work, Buffalo, N. Y., from 
Memphis, Tenn., was tendered a recep- 
tion recently at which were present, 
among others, S, B. Lindsay, secretary 
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ical 
Parables of Safed the S Lif ar 
arables of Safed the Sage Th ° f J lar 
re 
By WILLIAM E. BARTON e e 0 esus fate 
. ~ 5 thi: 
What are the Parables of Safed the Sage? 
pe « ar ata : Od - z wil 
Chey are little narrative discourses in the first By Dr. LOA E. SCOTT rai: 
person by a genial philosopher who talks most say 
interestingly of all sorts of things. But they are : Sy A ae 1 
, . ; : 3. l > cours ors study. 1 , 
ill related to life. Whether the writer picks up \ fine course for summer study. Send cS 
his story on a trolley car or in his garden or fora copy and consider it for your class. sch 
wut of the visit of a crank or book agent, he There ar several 4 f h \ I 
always says something that relates to some ere are several reasons tor the popu- the 
practical experience. You will agree to that, larity of this course: (1) It is a treatment rea 
if you are reading the Parables as published et ; A oe! 
each week in Tue CuristiAN CENTURY. of the ever-popular subject of study, the -. 
some readers say the I arables are the best life of the Master: (2) It is a question and hav 
bits of humor now appearing in any magazine in as 
\merica. They poke fun at all sorts of follies answer study; (3) It requires constant ing 
and foibles, but they have a strong element of . the Bible itself I 
good sense, and their laugh is always on the use of the bible itseit. Jag 
right side. They have been copied into many — 
‘ 7 a » s , nla ceac ava A « . tor 
papers; have served as themes for sermons and Many classes have been transformed T 
a ed 1 eid pointed many morals and into real study-classes by the use of this tha 
adorned many tales. : : >, tha 
The Parables of Safed the Sage is a handsome book. Why not try it in your class? - 
olume of nearly 200 pages, and the Parables Fo 
, 5°» — = ma *o! 
are printed in large, clear type on excellent Price per copy, 50 cents ; in lots of 10 or pe 
paper. More than fifty parables are included. more, 40 cents each. 7 
Price per copy, $1.25 cr 
Order today. age 
IPLES PUBLICATION CIETY DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY Da 
SO thi: 
DISC 700 East 40th Street, Chicago, IIl. in 
700 East 40th Street, Chicago, IIl. fice 
of the Niagara Frontier Christian Mis- , 
nary Association, and Harris Miller eas 
nd B. S. Ferrall, both Buffalo ministers BOOKS ON EVANGELISM = 
cn 
{ ©. Stuckenb ck, of Lake ( - *.¢ ° . chs 
ep Be mn page Bay mee ene Recruiting for Christ—John Timothy Stone. Hand-to-Hand Methods pe 
t Council Bluffs, and will begin his with Men. $1.00 net. : a oan 
vork there June 1. Mr. Stuckenbruck is The Real Billy Sunday—“Ram’s Horn” Brown. $1.00 net. en 
) Drake man The Soul-Winning Church—Len G. Broughton. 50c net. | 
rake iversity, through its trus- The How Book—Hudson. Methods of Winning Men. 50c net. 
has voted unanimously to “_* Thirty-One Revival Sermons—Banks. $1.00 net. Ask 
ee Ce oe Pastoral and Personal Evangelism —Goodell. $1.00 net. 
as cctuples saniact such twalning Revival Sermons—Chapman. $1.00. = 
tin She on As Jesus Passed By—Addresses by Gipsy Smith. $1.00 net. = 
patriotic s¢ ce ek a 1¢ ° 
PN om i yi Saved and Kept—F.B. Meyer. Counsels to Young Believers. 50c net. 
eaker were Ex-Governor Clarke; J 
B. White, law partner of Governor 
Clarl} ind W. E. Silver, a commis- : 
officer of the federal army THE BEST SCORE BOARD : 
) | ai 
Miss Ruth Bell, daughter of Presi- Framed in Solid Oak with durable one-piece back. All cards have a jet black 
le Bell, of Drake, will be the May background. The names of months, days of the week and dates 1 to 31 are printed 
Oueen at the nnual May festival to be in yer , Au other figures and wordings appear in white. All cards are 24 inches 7 
~ ; - . a : . eign 
held at Des Moines under 1. direction ‘" “THESE BOARDS a FOR THEMSELVES. = 
he Woman's League of the city on RICE LIST, NOT PREPAID = 
May 17. The affair will be held on the Mo. 2—Size 45x32 inches; 12 strips, +4 sets of figures, 94 words, eto., ery 
memes No. 3—Size 45x48 inches; 18 strips, 30 sets of figures, 94 words, etc., 15.00 
so No. 1—Size 30x31 inches; 12 strips, 20 sets of figures, 30 words, etc., 10.00 \ 
A recent issue of the Ottumwa (Ia.) Send for complete description. 
Courier devotes two columns to the DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY 700 E. 40th Street, CHICAGO ie 
story of the third annual banquet of 
the Workingmen’s Triangle Brotherhood i 
of the Davis Street church, to which I. 
S. Bussing ministers 5) L Y S h ] SI a 
-~— -— Don’t Let Your School Slump! 
NOTES ON CHILDREN’S DAY 
Children’s Day this year is June 3 Send 75c for 100 assorted “Attendance Builder” post cards, 7 
More orders have been received for and try them on your class. They will build up and keep up 
Children’s Day supplies up to date than your attendance. I 
ever before in the history of the Foreign 
SoC eum cuba DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY 
Our little school at nion, Cuba, has 
taken the Children’s Day offering and 700 E. 40th St., Chicago 
sent their check. They raised $18.50. 
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This should be a challenge to our Amer- 
ican schools to do their very best. Word 
is being received in every mail that a 
large number of schools will give their 
greatest offering this year. One super- 
intendent writes: “We will raise $75.00 
this year.” Another says their offering 
will be $100. Another writes they will 
raise $400 and one card just received 
says they will get $600 on June 3. 

The slogan for Children’s Day this 
year is $125,000. This is the amount set 
by the Des Moines Convention for our 
schools for this year. 

If all the schools will do their full duty, 
the $125,000 can be raised and we will 
reach the full amount to be raised by 
September 30 of $600,000. 

We have an order from a Mexican 
school at Ft. Worth, Tex., asking us to 
have the program printed in Spanish, 
as they want to use it and take an offer- 
ing for Foreign Missions. 

Last year one of the Sunday schools in 
Japan observed Children’s Day and 
raised $5.00 and forwarded it to Box 884 
for Foreign Missions. 

The Foreign Society furnishes the Chil- 
dren’s Days supplies free to all schools 
that will observe Children’s Day and take 
an offering for foreign missions. The 
supplies consist of programs, “Jesus’ 
Forest Children,” coin pocket collectors 
and leaflets for teachers. In ordering 
supplies, state the average attendance of 
your Sunday school. 

A number of schools last year aver- 
aged $1.00 per pupil for their Children’s 
Day offering. Every school should aim 
this year to average $1.00 for each pupil 
in the school. This is not a great sacri- 
fice for the American children. 


FOR SALE 

Twenty-eight-acre farm, 1% miles 
east of Hiram College; well built seven- 
room house, furnace, split cobblestone 
chimney and fireplace; fine water, good 
shade, fruit, alfalfa; 8 A. sugar bush and 
equipment; $3,600. Paul L. Wilson, Gar- 
rettsville, Ohio. 


CHURCH SCHOOL 


Ask for Catalogue ani Special Donation Pian No. 27 
(Established 1858) 
HILLSBORO, OHIO 




















THE C. S. BELL CO., 








Baptismal Suits 
We can make prompt shipments. 
Order Now. Finest quality and most 
satisfactory in every way. Order by 
size of boot. 
Disciples Publication Society 
700 B. 40th St. Chicago, Ill. 








and clip for you daily everything 
We Read printed in current country 
and city press of America pertaining to the sub- 
ject of particular interest to you. 
contain many items daily 
Newspapers which would inform you 
exclusively of where you can secure new busi- 
ness, an or a contract; where a new store 
has been started, a new firm incorporated or 8 
contract is to be let. A daily press clipping 
service means more business. 


For You Send Stamp for Booklet 
The Consolidated Press Clipping Company 


MANHATTAN BUILDING, CHICAGO 
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The Bethany 


Graded Lessons 


Afford the very best study material for the work of the mod- 
ern Sunday school. Their growing popularity is notable. 
Some of our leading schools have used them for years; others 
are coming to use them as they learn of their merits. Here is 
what some of the leaders of the church say of this unsur- 
passed body of literature: 


Rev. G. W. Knepper, Ann Arbor, Mich.: “We sought the 
BEST, and we use the BETHANY GRADED.” 

Rev. P. L. Schuler, Cedar Rapids, Ia.: ‘““No course so satis- 
factory for Primaries and Juniors.” 

Rev. J. J. Tisdall, Toledo, O.: “Especially fine for Interme- 
diates.” 

Rev. I. S. Chenoweth, Philadelphia: “Superior to anything 
we have seen; have used it for years.” 

Rev. E. H. Wray, Steubenville, O.: “None better.” 

Rev. L. O. Bricker, Atlanta, Ga.: “Absolutely satisfactory; 
a triumph of religious educational enterprise.” 

Rev. Frank Waller Allen, Springfield, Ill.: “Without a 
peer.” 

Rev. Chas. M. Watson, Norfolk, Va.: “The best published.” 

Rev. Edgar D. Jones, Bloomington, IIl.: “Gives entire satis- 
faction.” 

Rev. Finis Idleman, New York: “Means a new day in re- 
ligious education.” 

Rev. E. B. Shively, Paris, Mo.: “Produces character in the 
Sunday-school.” 

Rev. H. H. Harmon, Lincoln, Neb.: “Makes the teacher’s 
work a real joy.” 

Rev. Graham Frank, Liberty, Mo.: “School is delighted 
with it.” 

Rev. H. D. C. Maclachlan, Richmond, Va.: 
ing and learning easy.” 

Rev. L. J. Marshall, Kansas City, Mo.: 
edited.” 

Rev. P. J. Rice, El Paso, Texas: “Nothing that compares 
with it.” 

Rev. E. M. Waits, Ft. Worth, Texas: “The best published 
anywhere.” 


Rev. T. E. Winter, Philadelphia: “A delight to all.” 


AND THERE ARE OTHERS. YOUR SCHOOL 
SHOULD HAVE THE BETHANY. SEND FOR RE- 
TURNABLE SAMPLES. ADDRESS 


“Makes teach- 


“Thoroughly 


Disciples Publication Society 
700 East 40th Street, Chicago 








“The Wisdom of scum 


BOOK BY A SPIR- 


God’s Fools .: ITUAL — 

















Professor Hoyt says of Dr. Jones’ 


recent book— 


Prof. Arthur S. Hoyt, D.D., | 
of Auburn Theological Semi- | “The Wisdom of God’s Fools” 
nary, N. Y., writes as follows ne 
of Edgar DeWitt Jones ina | «The Wisdom of God's Fools” is a 
recent ““Homiletic Review” arti- | book of vital and practical interpre- 
cleon“‘ ThreeAmericanPreach- _ tations of Christian truth adapted to 
ers, Dr. J. H. Jowett, Dr. | the popular mind. Here we have the 
Frederick F. Shannon and Dr. | word to the personal life through its 
Edgar DeWitt Jones: ' social relationships. There is no 
__ blurring of the personal nature of sin 
and complex life, and holds that and responsibility, ae hiding behind 
Christ is fitted to every side of society, no impossible dream of a 
our nature, and must rule in every _ redeemed society without the change 
province and institution of hue | in individual life; but also the clear 
man life. He is a man of imagi- | —_ recognition that the individual cannot 
nation and feeling. His sermons =| he _ynderstood or fulfill his life apart 
are full of life, and they are a f hi = SE, ti 
word to real life.”’ a . 

individual and the social are kept 

together, as they are in fact and in 

the gospel of Christ.” 








“Dr. Jones feels our mysterious 
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Every preacher should possess a copy of this unusual book, price $1.00 nei 


Disciples Publication Society 
700 East 40th Street CHICAGO, ILL. :| 
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